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1957 


classified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


BRIXHAM (TORBAY) 
The faultlessly appointed detached modern 
freehold residence ‘“‘The Brambles,’ Berry 
Head Road, occupying a superb coastal site 
facing the sea, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, dining 


room (17 ft. by 15 ft.), lounge (14 ft. by 
13 ft.), breakfast room, cloakroom, sun 
porch, kitchen and offices. Central heating. 


4 acre picturesque gardens. Garage. By 
auction April 30 (unless sold privately) with 
the sale of the valuable antique and modern 
furnishings on the following two days.— 
Printed particulars, photographs and 
furniture catalogues from 
BOYCE, LTD., 
Auctioneers, 

Brixham. Tel. 3146. (Also Paignton and 
Newton Abbot. ) 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
In a sheltered position on the east side of 
the Forest of Dean, 7 miles from Chepstow, 
4 from Ey cay and 25 miles from Gloucester. 

LBURTON LODGE 
A Freehold Residential Property comprising 
medium-sized residence, stabling, garages, 
well-kept gardens, cottage, pasture and 
woodland, in all 26 acres. Vacant Possession. 
Auction on May 10. 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Albion 
Chambers, Gloucester. 


YORTON, NEAR SHREWSBURY 
Charming Georgian Residence in park-like 
setting, 6-7 bed. (one level), bathroom, 
3 rec.. offices. Excellent outbldgs. Garage for 
3. Garden and grazing orchard, 22 acres; 
additional paddock, 3} acres, and 2 cottages 


optional. Main elec., estate water. V. ap? 
Auction May 14 for trustees Sam. Nevett, 
decd.—Illustrated details: 
COOPER & GREEN, F.A.lI. 
Chartered Auctioneers, Shrewsbury. 
Tel. 2095. 

FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRET, 

F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 


field (Tel. 1054). 
ABBEY ANTIQUES, TEWKESBURY. 
This property for sale. Fine site oppo- 
site _ Abbey. Pleasant period House; 
spacious walled garden behind with open 
view; 3-car garage. Very reasonable price 
for freehold includes site goodwill. Rare 
opportunity. —Write SANDFORD SHONE (who 
is moving to larger premises elsewhere), or 
Tel.: Tewkesbury 2378. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE for sale or 
would lease, within 14 miles centre of 
Gloucester, suitable Boarding House, Private 
Hotel, etc., comprising lounge, hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, all services, 
h. and c., central heating throughout. Garage 
for 3 cars: Outbuildings.—FRED WATKINS, 
Coleford, Glos. Tel.: Coleford 2271. 


EXHILL-COODEN. 

Bungalows. Ideal sea-front position. 
Spacious hall, large lounge, din./recess, 
3-4 bed., fitted tiled kitch., luxury tiled 
bath. Brick garage. Many exclusive 
extras. £5,250-£5,350 f/h—H. HOPKINS & 
PONRS., 112, Main Rd., Sidcup, Kent. 
FOOtscray 5555/6/7. 


EXLEY. Small Hse., architect’s own. 
Shown in Ideal Home Mag., Feb. 754. 
Offer over £4,950.—Tel. Bexleyheath 1925. 


BOURNEMOUTH, SANDBANKS. One 
of the most luxurious Marine Residences 
in this increasingly popular and exclusive 
district. Delightfully situated between the 
fine sandy bathing beach on the one side and 
the shores of Poole Harbour on the other, it 
commands wonderful marine views in all 
directions. The property is of unusual design 
and the extremely comfortable accommoda- 
tion comprises spacious entrance hall, cloak- 
room, magnificent lounge, with polished 
wood panelling, a similar dining room, 
servery and kitchen, 3 luxurious bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Panoramic observation lounge 
and cocktail bar. Integral garage. Full 
central heating. For sale with or without 
the sumptuous appointments and furniture. 
—Details from: RumMsEyY & RUMSEY, 
Sandbanks, Bournemouth. Tel.: Canford 
Cliffs 77357. 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. 
Architect-designed Detached Residence 
in own attractively laid out grounds with 
pleasant views. 2 spacious rec., 5 beds. 
(basins), bath., and usual domestic offices and 
quarters. Double garage, etc. Possession. 
—Price and full particulars from E. HAYNE 
50a, High St.,; Budleigh Salterton (Tel. 93). 
ETACHED main river frontage Free- 
hold Bungalow. Large dining, lounge, 
veranda, 3  bed., wardrobe cupboards, 
fitted tiled kitchen, bathroom, hall, large 
garden. Private road. Electric fires, lino, 
fittings. £4,150. —Wey. 2916 after 3 p-m. 


New det. Semi- 


EVON. |” hold Bungalow, 8 rms., 2 bath- 

rooms, ¢ garage, 2 acres, All services, 11 mls. 
Exeter. Extensive views, £3, 300. —Box 637. 
EIBE SOUTH COAST. Pleasant Seaside 

Residence on 2 acres. 5 bed., 2 recpt., 
study, sun lounge, bath. Main services. Pri- 
vacy in convenient location, beautiful setting, 
southerly aspect. Garden, orchard. Adjoining 
safe anchorage. Abundance free fishing, 
shooting. Absolute perfect repair. Freehold. 
—O’LEARY, Auctioneers, Bantry. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
DERSINGHAM, 
NORFOLK 
(adjoining Sandringham) 

A picturesque Freehold RESIDENCE built 
of Carr Stone with beautiful Gardens, 2 
cottages, garages, Stabling and paddock. 
Full particulars from Hix & SON, Estate 
Agents, Holbeach (Phone 2212), Lincs. 


FOWNHOPE, near Hereford. Most attrac- 
tive freehold Riverside Residence, beauti- 
fully situated on a bank of the Wye contain- 
ing hall, lounge/dining room, breakfast room, 
5 bedrooms (5 with basins), bathroom, kit- 
chen. Mains electricity. Central heating. 
Good water supply. Well kept gardens. 
Vacant possession.—Apply EDWARDS, SON 
AND BIGWOOD, 158, Edmund Street, Birm- 


ingham, 3, or APPERLEY & BROWN, Bank 

Chambers, Hereford. 

RELAND. Bartrerspy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 


Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


1D DEVON. Most attractive Period 

style Country Residence. Beautiful 
position, commanding magnificent views. 
Charming lounge, about 30ft. by 24 ft., 
dining room about 24ft. by 18ft. 6in., 
library, etc., well-planned domestic offices, 
4 principal bed. with dressing rooms, 3 
bath., guest bed. and servants’ wing with 
separate staircase, mod. cons. Excellent 
outbldgs. Home Farm with cotts. Fertile 
land about 53 acres. Excellent salmon 
and trout fishing included. Only £12,000 


Freehold or less without farm.— Details 
N.70, J. GORDON VICK, Chartered Surveyor, 
Okehampton, Devon. 


EW COTTAGE. One in a “terrace of 

three, beautifully sited on private road 
overlooking Loch Ness, 15 miles from Inver- 
ness. Perfectly planned and complete with 
every convenience including modern drain- 
age, electricity, refrigerator, built-in kitchen, 
bathroom, reception, 3 bedrooms. Fishing. 
Ideal retirement or holiday lock-up. Close 
village and main road. £3,000.—Drumna- 
drochit 220 or Box 659. 


ORTH CORNISH COAST. (entle- 
man’s Freehold Detached Bungalow 
Residence of considerable character and hav- 
ing attractive southerly views over the sands 
and Camel estuary. Close to St. Enodoc golf 
course and delightful bathing beaches. 
2 reception, kitchen with Esse, butler’ s$ pan- 


try, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services, Garage. 
Workshop, etc. Approximately 20 acres. 


Price £5,500 or near.—Full particulars from 
JOHN JULIAN & Co., LTD., Wadebridge, 
Cornwall. Tel. 117. 


NORTH DEVON. Detached Modern 
House, 4 bedrooms, 3 reception, kitchen, 
garage, heated greenhouse, etc. Orchard, 
hard tennis court. Excellent secluded posi- 
tion, 5 minutes sea. Freehold £4,850.— 
Particulars: UPOVER, Croyde Bay. 


IVER LOVERS. 
side Cottage, above flood level. 
freehold.—Box 661. 


EATON, DEVON. Attractive detached 

Residential Property situated in delight- 
ful open country, 160 ft. above sea level, 
with extensive views of the Axe Valley and 
coastline, 15 minutes walking distance of the 
sea. Contains 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
usual offices, 4 well-appointed bedrooms 
with basins h. and ¢., modern fitted bath- 
room, 2 cloakrooms. Garage. Delightful 
garden, total area about half acre. All main 
services. Price for quick sale £3,950. Free- 
hold.—Particulars from ALLEN & TAYLOR, 
3, Marine Crescent, Seaton, Devon (Tel.: 
Seaton 290). 


OMERSET. Sea coast at Porlock Weir. 

Charming modern detached Residence, 2 
good reception, kitchen, 4 bed., bath., etc., 
electric light, water laid on, main drainage. 
Good garden. Large garage.—Price and all 
particulars from HEDLEY RENDELL, House 
Agent, Minehead. 


STAMFORD, LINCS. Attractive modern 
detached 3-bed. House, walled garden, 
£3,650.—SINCLAIR, 


Modernised Thames- 
£4,750, 


large lawn. Garage. 
King’s Road, Stamford. 


USSEX. NEAR HORSHAM. Delight- 

ful Tudor Cottage in village. Cent. htg. 
All main services. 4 bed., bathroom, 2 rec., 
cloakroom, kitchen. Exc. heating. Garage. 
£4,250.—NEWELL & BuRGEsS, 6, Half Moon 
Street, London, W.1. Grosvenor 3243. 


WORPLESDON, SURREY. To golfers 
and others. A fine detached Family 
House standing in one acre of charming gar- 
den, with gate access direct to links. 6 bed., 
3 rec., cloakroom, usual offices. 2 garages. 
£6,000 or best offer over.—VANDY & CoO., 
Woking. Phone 3120. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


REEHOLD Industrial Site of 18 acres, 
ideally situated on main A.12 road. with 
large expanse of concrete. Plans passed for 
works of 40,000 sq. ft,, and existing brick 
building floor space 3,300 sq. ft., all services 
and labour available-—Apply Carr. G. W. 


Rix, Carlton Hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
Tel.: Saxmundham 2236. 
INDHEAD, SURREY. Lovely view 


across valley. } acre, level and slope. 
Bldg. consent. Shops, gas, water, elec.; golf 
course.—Ascot 1359 or Box 657. 


For Sale 


OGNOR REGIS. Ideally situated sea- 

front Cafe and Hotel, 6 bed., lounge, 
restaurant, ex. domestic offices, fully 
equipped, 34 years’ lease, low rent £250 p.a. 
Turnover £4,000 p.a. Price £3,350 all at. 
Genuine sale.—RALFS & Co., Knighton 
Chambers, Aldwick Rd., Bognor Regis. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDI NGS 


For Sale 


HANTS/BERKS BORDERS. Beautiful 
Small Estate and Bijou Farmery. 
Lovely rural position. Convenient main-line 
station (London 1 htr.). Elegant Period 
House, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
domestic offices, staff room. Lovely gardens, 
orchard, paddocks, farmery, in all 10 acres, 
together with spacious Studio Barn and 
detached Period Cottage. £9,850 Freehold. 
Vacant Possession of the whole. Owner 
would sell residence and gardens separately 
if required.—Full details and illustrated 
brochure from PARNELL JORDY & HARVEY, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 


OUTH CORNWALL. Fowey Valley. 

Exceptional miniature Estate of 100 
acres. Rebuilt Small Manor House in lovely 
setting, semi-tropical grounds, orchards, 
walled garden, vineries, “ete. Lounge hall, 
2 reception, cloaks., 6 bed., Aga kitchen: 
Automatic central heating, etc. “Modern 
cottage. New 3-bed. Bailiff’s House. Scien- 
tifically planned farm buildings for pedigree 
Jersey herd, Danish piggery, covered yard, 
etc. 92 acres of finest dairy land, part river 
frontage. Unique in West of England. For 
disposal as a whole or in part. Vacant 
Possession.—Full details from owner’s Joint 
Sole Agents: N. H. May & Co., LTp., Auc- 
tioneers and Valuers, Par. Tel. 471/2. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


USSEX. To let, delightful old Country 

Cottage, beautifully furnished and with 
every luxury. 4 bed. (2 double), 3 recep., 
hall, cloakroom, large kitchen, oil-fired 
central heating. Main electricity. Telephone 
and garage. Charming garden and woodland, 
30 miles London (40 mins. fast train). £14 a 
week to include gardener. Also available 
adjoining, beautifully furnished Small Bun- 
galow with main and communicating tele- 
phone.—Box 658. 


Unfurnished 


TTRACTIVE small Georgian-style House 
on gentleman’s estate. To let unfurn. 
July. Minimum 1 year. 6 bed., 3 bath., 4 rec., 
Aga, central heating. Main electric.— 
ANDERSON, Standen, Hungerford, Berks. 


NE: HITCHIN, HERTS. London 36 
miles. First-class rail service. Beautiful 
spacious 2-bedroomed flats available at ren- 
tals from £240 per annum exclusive. Con- 
verted country house. Central heating. 
Garages. 4 acres tended grounds.—CONNELLS, 
8a, Market Place, Hitchin. Tel. 2371-2. 


Te LET: MERTON, NORTH DEVON. 
Recently built Detached House, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception, office, garage, garden, 
mains electricity and water, option of 10 acres 
land and _ suitable puildings. —CLINTON 
DEVON ESTATES, Torrington, Devon. 


WANTED 


GOP STABLE YARD, min. 10 boxes, 
tack room and grazing. Living accom. 
with mod. cons. (West Midlands.)—Box 663. 


SMALLFULLY MODERNISEDHOUSE 
week-end and summer use. Rent unfur- 
nished with option purchase. Essential quiet 
secluded district. Cottage or flat for gardener/ 
caretaker. Max. 80 mls. from London. Box 664. 


WANTED TO RENT 


WANTED TO RENT, small unfurnished 
Country House, southern counties. 
Large rooms, 2-3 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
telephone, garage, small garden. Good train 
service London.—Write: Box Z.O. 906, 
Deacon’s Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Strect, 
London, E.C.3. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


EMOLITIONS. Old property “cleared 

by Syp BrsHop & SONS DEMOLITION, 
Lrp., 282, Baring Road, London, S.E.12. 
LEE 7755. 


MORTGAGES 


FIRST & SECOND MORTGAGE CO., 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S W.1. 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses.— 
TALLACK, Storr & Co., LTpD., 37, Mitre 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEYO 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSEND 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern co 
try.—PRETrY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27) 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16), 


BERks, BUCKS and surrounding Goi 
ties. Town and Country Properties of 
types.—MARTIN & POLE  (incorporati 
WatTTs & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershai 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. : 


“DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Hst. 1777), 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Age 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). — 


DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For sele 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Ripp6 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 593 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pr- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFO 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialise in the small Period Coun 
House, Farms and Cottages of charac 
throughout the south-western counties, 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). ; 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties 

- CurtTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, § 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Hi 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Bsf: 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—H. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18. High Street, St. Heli 
Agents for superior residential properti 


ERSEY, C.!. VARDON, Hatt & OO, 
“ House and Estate Agents, 4, Vram 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010, for 
types of property and investments. 


J ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Bi 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Hel 


KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL A 

DISTRICT. Comprehensive register 
all available prope s gladly forwarded 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & Co., 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames ( 
KINgston 0022). Sales, Surveys, Valuations 


OUTH DEVON. For coast-line am 
country properties. —ERICc LLOYD, F.A 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, 

details of Residential and Agricultu 
properties consult R. B. TAyLorR & § 
16, Princes Street. Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


URREY. Property in all parts of 
county.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyo 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines) 


SySee and ADJOINING COUNTIES, 

JARVis &Co.,of Haywards Heath, specialis 
in high-class Residence and Estates, mal 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 70 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. for Toy 
and Country Properties. — WaycorTm?s 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


TT UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Londo 

and the coast. For houses, land, ete. 
BRacKET?T & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP: 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHBA 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 line 
and four branches. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES ~ 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. 
movals, : 
storage. World-famous for efficient servi 

reliable packing and careful storage. (Tél 
RIVerside 6615.) 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemout! 

offer one of the most comprehensi 
removals and storage services on the soutl 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pa 
quickly and with meticulous care. The 
warehouse affords first-class storage for i 
long as you wish. And their service include 
packing and shipping overseas. Hsti 
without obligation, from Commercial Roa 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., wove promptl) 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads etl 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfielé 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411 


OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers 

effects packed and forwarded by PI@ 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-clas 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Heat 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
(Tel.: CAN, 4444). 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 850 - 852—All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 850 
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CHADD’S PENCE 


| ICHFIELD’S three spires, “‘the Ladies of 

the Vale,” still reflect on the large mere 

beside whose sedgy banks the saintly 
Chadd established the metropolitan church of 
“Southumbria”’ thirteen centuries ago. None 
of the nine cathedrals of our original Saxon 
hierarchy, not even Canterbury with all its 
memories of Augustine, nor Durham with its 
wonderful relics of Cuthbert, carries the mind 
back more directly than does Lichfield on its 
lake to the origins of English Christianity. Till 
the Reformation St. Chadd’s relics were pre- 
served in his cathedral, built, as we see it, to 
a great extent by pilgrims’ gifts, or, as they 
were called, Chadd’s Pence. Set on a hill in the 
Mercian plain, still largely agricultural there- 
abouts, though ringed by the industrial Mid- 
lands and exposed to their wind-born effluents, 
the little Georgian city still has something of 
the character of Samuel Johnson and David 
Garrick, its most celebrated modern sons, while 
the cathedral itself is closely related architec- 
turally to Salisbury. The kinship established 
by their triple spires and 13th-century Decor- 
ated beauty is underlined by James Wyatt’s 
having conducted the restoration of both in 
late Georgian days—at Lichfield to “‘correct’’ 
the earlier repairs necessitated by damage from 
Cromwell’s artillery during the Civil War. The 
blunders committed by Wyatt—or, as his latest 
biographer believes, by the clergy of that time 
—were redeemed by a third restoration under- 
taken during the 19th century. 

It is now our turn to succour Chadd’s, and 
Johnson's, and Garrick’s mother-church. 
£200,000 is needed, the greater part of it for 
immediate repairs. The report by Mr. George 
Pace, architect to the Dean and Chapter, 
specifies them as renewal of the roof timbers 
owing to infestation by death-watch beetle; 
much repair of external masonry; renewal of 
the lighting system, now a generation old, and 
replacement of the antiquated heating system. 
Much of the balance is needed for a purpose 
which will appeal to millions who have never 
seen Lichfield but are familiar with the stately 
choral services so often broadcast: namely for 
endowment of the Choir School founded seven 
centuries ago and reponsible for the education 
as well as for the singing of its scholars. 

Time-honoured metropolitan, ancient and 
beautiful, set at the heart of the industrial 
Midlands, Lichfield is nevertheless a poor dio- 
cese. Her wide original territory has been 
carved up, many of her daughter-churches are 
themselves cathedrals with dioceses drawing on 
local resources for new churches. Symbolically, 
St. Chadd’s relics, long lost, now adorn Pugin’s 
Roman Catholic cathedral of Birmingham. The 
mother church of the Midlands, whose glory it 
was to unite Britons and Saxons on the former 
site of a pagan temple, now lacks means to save 
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herself. Like the emblem of charity, the pelican 
vulning her breast to feed her chicks, she must 
look to others in her age. Towards the £200,000 
for which Dean has appealed only £62,000 
has been subscribed in the past twelve months, 
and over half of that by the Pilgrim and Dul- 
verton Trusts. It is time for us all, not only 
those in adjacent industrial towns whose smoke 
is partly responsible for Lichfield’s decays, but 
all who enjoy their multifarious products, from 
pottery and glass to motor-cars and raiment, 
indeed coal and iron themselves, to give 
our moiety in Chadd’s Pence to the Lichfield 
Cathedral Appeal Fund. 


THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


HEN the Historic Buildings Councils were 

set up over three years ago, we expressed 
the hope that they would advise the Minister of 
Works to help to preserve not only outstanding 
architecture but buildings essential to the back- 
ground of the historic scene. Potential claimants 
for assistance under this head must obviously 
be legion, and discrimination among them not 
the least difficult of the Councils’ tasks. The 
latest list of grants by the Minister gives wel- 
come evidence that within the resources avail- 
able to him he can help a limited number of 
buildings locally rather than nationally signifi- 
cant, for this time half of both his English and 
his Scottish beneficiaries are in this class. They 
include the noble gates of Tanfield Hall, 
Durham, the austere Georgian quadrangle of the 
Society of Friends School at Ackworth, near 
Pontefract, Cobham College and the Old College, 
Maidstone, two notable buildings in Burford, 
another instalment of houses in Bath and the 
unique collection of old ships’ figureheads at 
Tresco. 


ARTICULATE 


CSTATIC peewitts ring the ochre plough 
With chequered tumult, sharp-defined delight 
Of open land, of sealing winter past 
And sun-warmed eggs laid safe and secret now. 
Thew winged dark brilliance shapes the fiud 
light, 
And through their voice all vapture speaks at last. 
J. PHOENICE. 


ADVANCE AGAINST LITTER 


T was fortuitous, no doubt, but none the less 
appropriate that the last Friday sitting 
before the Easter holiday was devoted by the 
House of Commons largely to the discussion of 
the Litter Bill which, as its mover, Mr. Spier, 
said, is an anti-litter measure. Reports of the 
debate served to reinforce those appeals which 
the Press makes regularly on the eve of holidays 
for closer public attention to a disgusting habit. 
It was acknowledged in the, debate that the 
Press, like the B.B.C., is a valuable ally in the 
campaign for a cleaner Britain, and that a sur- 
vey had shown that, over a period of three years, 
the amount of space devoted to this subject in 
newspapers and periodicals had more than 
doubled. The local authorities, too, have lined 
up in strength to fight the habit. Out of sixty- 
one county councils, fifty-eight have valid 
by-laws; so, also, have fifty-eight out of eighty- 
three county boroughs. But serious weaknesses 
remain. There is the fact that an action which is 
an offence in the area of one local authority is 
not necessarily an offence in an adjoining area. 
More serious, perhaps, is the limitation of by- 
laws to public property, leaving private property 
uncovered. Here the Bill now before Parliament 
comes to fill wide gaps. We hope it will become 
law, and so carry us a long way towards the day 
when the dropping of litter will be established in 
the public mind as a thing absolutely forbidden 
everywhere by good manners or effective law. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST AFRICA 


HE problem of preserving the wild life of 

the Serengeti National Park in Tanganyika 
is, as was pointed out more than once in COUNTRY 
LiFe last year, largely that of reconciling the 
claims for seasonal grazing and water of the wild 
animals of the area and the domestic stock of 
the Masai inhabiting parts of it. Last year the 
Government of Tanganyika, which has treaty 
commitments with the Masai, proposed consider- 
ably to reduce the area of the park in which the 
interests of wild animals are paramount, and its 
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suggestions met with a good deal of criticism 
Professor W. H. Pearsall, who went to Tanga 
yika on behalf of the Fauna Preservatio 
Society to study the problem, recommends in his 
Report on an Ecological Survey of the Serengeti 
National Park, Tanganyika, obtainable from the’ 
Fauna Preservation Society, at the Zoological 
Society in London, for 5s., that national 
parks be maintained in the central and 
western Serengeti, including the Moru Koptes 
area, which the Government of Tanganyika 
proposed to develop for the Masai, and in the 
Crater Highlands to the east, and that a corridor 
with limited human access be established to en- 
able animals to pass between the central plains 
and Ngorongoro Crater. His next recommend- 
ation, which follows from the first, is that arrange- 
ments should be made to exclude the Masai, who 
by systematic overgrazing are to a considerable 
extent responsible for the erosion and depletion 
of water supplies that threaten the area, from 
the national parks as soon as possible. Such a 
measure would no doubt require a judicious 
blend of firmness and diplomacy, but it seems to 
be essential, and provided it is accompanied by 
an effort to develop water conservation and 
grass-land management in the Masai-occupied 
territories should command general approval. 


FLOWER EXHIBITORS BEAT THE WEATHER 


HE most astonishing thing about the Royal 

Horticultural Society’s daffodil show, held 
in Westminster last week, was that there was 
any show at all. The mild and early spring has 
brought on all plants so far ahead of their nor- 
mal season that in most districts daffodils were 
over before the date of the show, necessarily 
fixed many months ago. It seemed impossible 
that there could be anything but a skeleton dis- 
play, yet the R.H.S. Old Hall was well filled 
with over 800 entries from professional and 
amateur gardeners. Some of the flowers had 
been in cold storage for days, some had come 
from Scotland or Northern Ireland, some were 
of naturally late varieties. Together they pro- 
vided yet one more example of the ingenuity and 
resource which horticultural exhibitors con- 
stantly show in overcoming the unpredictable 
hazards of the weather. Already many of them 
are seriously concerned by the problems which 
will inevitably be presented by the Chelsea 
Flower Show to be held from May 22 to 24. 
Normally a great many of the flowers seen at 
Chelsea have been hurried along in glasshouses. 
This year it seems probable that the bulk of the 
display will come from the open ground, and 
that exhibitors will be far more concerned with 
retarding growth than advancing it. But there 
is ample time for all such prophecies to prove 
false. May can be as fickle as any other month, 
and a few keen frosts or a prolonged spell of cold 
east winds could easily alter the picture com- 
pletely. No one can tell what feats of improvisa- 
tion may be required at the finish, but one thing 
is certain—Chelsea Flower Show will be as 
magnificent as ever. 


TWO EQUINE TRAGEDIES 


URING the last few years show-jumping 

has interested a large new public and 
Foxhunter, Nizefela, Earlsrath Rambler and 
the rest have become almost as famous as thei 
respective riders. Almost equally celebrated in 
his own line of combined training was Colone 
Weldon’s Kilbarry, and now Kilbarry is dead 
having broken his neck, by the irony of fate 
through making a mistake at a commonplace 
jump. Kilbarry had been at the top of his 
particular tree for four years, and earne¢ 
Olympic honours for Britain: It must be 
a great blow to Colonel Weldon, with whom 
much sympathy will be felt. Meanwhile 
another great horse seems on the verge 0 
tragedy. Tulyar, bought last year by afm 
American syndicate for £250,000, is said t¢ 
be wasting away from some mysterious illness 
in his new Kentucky home, and nobody car 
discover the cause. A veterinary surgeon wht 
looked after him in Ireland has flown out t¢ 
see if he can help. Tulyar was said to be 
happy in Ireland, where he consumed wha 
Mr. Swiveller would have called a “modes! 
quencher”’ of a bottle of stout every day. Le 
us hope the sight and help of his old friend may 
restore his cheerfulness and with it his health 
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NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


ANY an old house suffers from a defec- 
tive damp course or structural trouble 
that the owners have come to live with 

Ss another man lives with his rheumatism or 
umbago. Not everyone puts a piece of furni- 
ure to cover the damp in an out-of-sight, out- 
f-mind sort of way, but a lot of people live 
vith things because they have to. It would take 
oo much money and too much work to remedy 
he trouble. “Oh yes,’ they say,.“there’s a 
hocking draught, but only when the wind is in 
he east,’ and the draught or whatever the 
rouble immediately becomes elemental—if not 
nm act of God, something close to it. The other 
lay I was having lunch with an architect friend 
md it wasn’t long before I began fishing for 
nformation. (Architects and doctors expect 
his sort of thing and are usually so adept at 
arrying the question that one needn’t have a 
onscience about asking, or expect too much of 
. practical nature in the reply.) 
* * 


* 

FAVING suffered with smoking fires—when 
the wind is in that particular quarter—I 
vondered just what the remedy would be in a 
oom with a flagged or tiled floor where ventila- 
ion in the form of ducts from beneath the floor 
ould not be provided. My friend smiled and 
aid: “ Bladders on sticks.”’ I immediately con- 
Iuded that this was one of those professional 
ephes designed to indicate that if I had a 
roblem I should employ an architect. It 
vasn’t a joke, however. The solution to the 
oroblem of a smoky fire can be a pig’s bladder, 
vhich is blown up and fastened to a rod or wire 
laced across the flue. When the fire burns 
rightly the bladder rises and floats in the 
himney. When the wind blows back the blad- 
ler temporarily blocks the flue and stops the 
oom being filled with smoke. I haven’t tried it, 
ut my friend said he had obtained a number of 
igs’ bladders and had them inflated so that he 

‘ould make the experiment. 

I asked for the name of the inventor. My 
tiend couldn’t help me. The idea had come 
lown from father to son in the old farm-houses 
f Wales, and the only drawback is that the 
owl or cavity between fire and flue has to be 
sufficiently large to contain the smoke that rises 
rom the fire while the wind is forcing the 
ladder down the chimney. Pig-bladder flue 
Taps are rather rare nowadays, I imagine, but 
ill the best things are simple in principle, and 
imyone driven bleary-eyed or red-eyed with rage 
it a blow-back of smoke might try it and let me 
mow. On the other hand, as it occurred to me 
ifter my architect friend had departed, where a 
owl can be fitted it might be as well to fit one. 
imagine having to say to the sweep: ‘Now 
nind the bladder we keep up there.” 

* * 


* 
NCIDENTALLY, my friend reported that the 
use of polythene pipe was becoming more 
sopular. Lead has gone out of fashion and 
sopper is the order of the day. I hold no brief 
or lead that ultimately gives up the ghost and 
changes from a water pipe to a sprinkler system, 
out I often wonder if copper is entirely as satis- 
actory from a health point of view. Polythene 
bipe is not used for hot-water systems, I 
oelieve, and copper is more satisfactory than 
ead in many ways, but I have heard people say 
that they taste copper pipe in their tea. Not 
9eing an expert on the flavour of tea, I cannot 
say much on the subject, but a friend who 
snows something about it insists that he never 
gets good tea from tap water unless he runs the 
water for a considerable time in the morning, 
some sort of chemical reaction having taken 
place through the water lying in the pipes 
overnight. Perhaps there isn’t so much to it 
unless one is a ritual tea-maker. 
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SPRING-CLEA NING 


AM not sure how the egg market stands, or 

what the future of the small poultry-keeper 
is to be. Big business deals with losses some- 
times by a process known as writing off, and it 
seems to work, so we have for once studied 
the ways of the bigger and more successful 
operator and written off the loss on food-stuff. 
It is a very simple thing really. We start with 
a clean slate. It follows that, with prosperity no 
longer in doubt, we can afford to put a hen on 
another setting of eggs. In fact, we have done 
so. We can always kill the birds off if times get 
hard. 

Last season and the one before our settings 
were large and our success a hundred per cent. 
All the eggs hatched, and we had a fair ratio of 
hens to cocks when the birds were old enough to 
make up their minds whether to crow or lay 
eggs. (One decided that she was not a lady but 
a gentleman only the other day and developed 
a comb, but we have forgiven her and marked 
her down for Sunday dinner in due course.) For 
the first time things have not gone entirely in 
our favour. The broody hen rose when she had 
enough chicks out to her way of thinking and, 
remembering how we gathered the setting over 
several days, we were prompted to corner the 
other broody member of our flock and press her 
into service to hatch the remainder. Whether 
this will come to pass or not I cannot say. I 
have had no news as yet. The plan is to restore 
the chicks to the original hen if and when they 
hatch. She is mothering her small family very 
well, and her sister is delighted to have some- 
thing more like the thing to brood than a china 
egg and a couple of pine cones, which anything 
but a silly old codger would know to be a futile 
business in the first place. 

* * 
* 

HEN we built our biggest and best hen- 

house we designed it in such a way that 
there would be a cavity under it that, by the use 
of large sections of slate, would act as a shelter 
and provide a space where we could manufacture 
or collect a mixture of peat and hen manure that 
would come in handy in the greenhouses. The 
peat has never been obtained, but the shelter is 
a favourite place for the hens on windy or wet 
days. The odd layer-away likes to nest in one 
of the dust-bath hollows, usually right at the 
back of the thing, which means that daily some- 
one has to inspect these cavities to prevent egg- 
eating or the encouragement of rats. At such 
times it seems that we have made things very 
difficult for ourselves, but I think that altogether 
this shelter helped us during the moult. Cold 
and wet hens are wretched creatures indeed, and 


when they are suffering from moult some kind 
of shelter is advisable. I think the birds in the 
run with the built-in shelter did better than the 
other two flocks where such a facility was not 
possible. I notice that at the slightest sign of 
danger, real or imagined, the hens run into this 
place and much prefer it to their night quarters 
up above. When dusk comes, however, they are 
never found below the house but always on their 
perches, which is a fortunate thing, for it is bad 
enough to have to crawl into the shelter in day- 
light without having to chase hens out of it 
after dark. 
* , * 
ISITING a friend the other night, I 
travelled hopefully, having been told that 
if I approached his house from a particular 
direction I could expect to enjoy an unusual 
sight. I took the route indicated and changed 
gear to get a good view of two rabbits feeding 
on the grass verge. They were three-quarter- 
grown specimens and I was told later that they 
were only part of a colony establishing itself in 
the surrounding gardens and rough ground. 
Last year one or two were to be seen in broad 
daylight, but now they are much more common. 
My friend said that the first one he saw was 
on his lawn and he immediately picked up his 
dachshund bitch and let her have a good look 
at it before putting her down in the porch to see 
what she would do. The dog dashed on to the 
lawn and came to a standstill. The rabbit made 
no effort to run and the two sat looking at each 
other for some minutes. Eventually the 
rabbit hopped away and the dog returned to 
her master. 
* * * 
HAVE just been reading more about the 
alleged new breed of rabbit which is said to 
be living above ground, rearing larger litters and 
so on. Not being able to account for the bold- 
ness of the rabbit my friend told me about, I 
could add to the legend, I suppose, but I don’t 
think there is anything particularly remarkable 
about the survivors of the plague. They are 
likely to be seen above ground rather more than 
their forbears for the simple reason that the old 
warrens are bound to be in a bad state of repair. 
Many of the burrows will have crumbled and 
fallen in. A new generation will soon take care 
of that, and the rabbits will quickly return to 
the underground. One expects a better strain, 
seeing that the plague must have eliminated to 
a great extent the effects of inbreeding. Para- 
sites may have gone under at the same time. 
It is not the super rabbit that the farmer must 
look out for, but the same old rabbit as before. 
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RUNNING A TROUT FARM — 
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TROUT FARM ON THE RIVER CLEDDAU IN PEMBROKESHIRE. Rainbow trout are reared in the long narrow ponds, and are ready 


HAVE often thought how pleasant it would 
be to farm carp, those traditional English 
denizens of silent monastic pools. Unfor- 
tunately one cannot get a living from carp, 
though it is incomparably “‘the queen of rivers, 
a stately and a very subtil fish.” The principal 
bread-and-butter possibility in pisciculture is 
the trout, reared not merely for the sale of 


REMOVING DEAD EGGS FROM THE HATCHING TRAYS. 
they spread a fungous infection to the healthy eggs 


for eating in just over eighteen months 


eggs or fry but to the stage of sale as a break- 
fast dish. 

There is no dearth of possible sites for the 
trout farm, for that most essential relic of the 
old country water mill, the leet or mill stream, 
is to be found on numerous former mill sites, 
often in good repair despite many years of idle 
flowing. The leet flows parallel to and above 


If they 


are not removed, 


the river, and makes the farm lay-out rela- 
tively simple. 

Water is to the fish farmer as land is to the 
agriculturist, the raw material of his trade. 
It must naturally be free from harmful impuri- | 
ties, whether manufactured by industry or 
naturally occurring imbalances such as too 
much lime or iron, and must be known to carry 
trout. The supply must be reasonably constant, 
able to withstand drought and remaining clear. 
and cool in the hot times of the year. The size 
of the farm depends on the length of leet and- 


river. 

I know best a trout farm kept by a friend 
on the River Cleddau, taking in some twenty-_ 
five acres of Pembrokeshire valley. The site is 
almost perfect. The mill stream which flows 
twenty-five yards above the river is long and 
deep, a verdurous gloom canopied with trees, 
ensuring cold, clean water in the midsummer: 
heat. Running alongside and a few feet below, 
the fish fields, the ponds, have been excavated 
—a long serried rank of constantly emptying and! 
replenishing reservoirs for trout of all ages. | 

The trout farmer lives with a ceaseless) 
hissing sound of running water, for the ponds) 
are fed from a height of several feet by the; 
well-oxygenated cascades from the leet. The 
height of fall is important as it ensures well 
aerated water supplies, a prime necessity for 
intensive fish farming where the ponds are 
heavily stocked. The ponds vary in width) 
according to the numbers and maturity of the 
fish and are uniformly rectangular in shape. 
Being long and narrow they present a smaller 
surface to the sun than they would if they were: 
square, and the inflow of water is controlled by 
hatches in the leet. The pond water empties 
continuously into the river below with a per 
forated zinc screen fitted into the sloping out 
let sluice to prevent the fish escaping. 

The favoured trout here is ivideus, the 
British rainbow trout which, when things go 
well, is brought from the egg to the breakfast) 
table in just over eighteen months. The rain 
bow is a winter spawner, though the exact 
month of ripeness depends on district and 
water temperature. The breeding fish on this 


Py 


Pembrokeshire farm are kept in two ponds and 
retained for use up to six years old. The fish 
to be stripped are netted, and allowed to kick 
for a minute in the bath. Then the ova and the 
milt are stripped out and mixed together in 
river water for five minutes, and the eggs are 
placed in the individual trays of wood and 
perforated zinc in the dark hatching house, 
washed through with continuously running 
water. In a normal early spring, when the 
temperature is about 50 deg., the eggs begin to 
hatch in about seven weeks. The eggs are kept 
under critical examination for the milk-white 
dead ones, which rapidly spread the long fleecy 
filaments of fungous infection unless dealt with 
promptly by the extractor. At four weeks the 
eggs are roughly washed to ensure the survival 
of only the fittest. 

The alevin becomes the fry when nature’s 
feeding bottle—the natal yoke sac—is empty. 
About eighteen days after hatching, the fry are 
emptied into a pond at a stocking of about 
75 thousand to each pond, which has been 
rested for a year previously. As a result of 
this unceremonious transition from the dark 
trays, they sink to the pond bottom, and the 
farmer budgets on fifty per cent. dying of sulks 
and starvation. The remainder are trained to 
feed with frequent dabs of liver minced in milk 
cast on to the surface of the water, and by 
September they are ready for sorting into sizes. 
The growth rates are disparate and they are 
sorted at least twice. 

The hard work of farming trout for the 
table is the continuous round of preparing and 
distributing the food to the growing fish, for 
the success of the enterprise consists in getting 
them to eat as much as possible to make fast 
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A TYPICAL POND, STOCKED WITH 75,000 TROUT FRY. 
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The strings across the surface 


are to prevent the depredations of herons and gulls 


NETTING 8-0Z. TROUT FOR DESPATCH TO A LONDON HOTEL. When a large number 


of fish are wanted, an entire pool may be drained 


growth. The rearers are fed on a fine mince 
of fish heads and offal cast in a wide arc on the 
surface of their ponds. The rainbow is a vora- 
cious surface feeder and at meal times the 
calm pools become frenzies of “‘boiling”’ water as 
the lusty fish leap and compete for the food. 
When they are replete they move towards the 
incoming cascades, seemingly needing the well 
oxygenated water when they are digesting food. 
As darkness falls, they settle on the pond bot- 
tom, from which they are called by the slap of 
the food at first light. 

The end product is the six- to eight-ounce 
fish, and the aim is eighteen months to produce 
it. When small quantities are required they are 
caught in a net, but for the big requests, often 
for several hundredweight from the shipping 
lines for the deep-freeze stores of their luxury 
liners, the pool may be drained. This is hard, 
cold work in wintertime. 

There is a tendency for intensive stocking 
to bring the train of trouble which characterises 
most forms of monocultural husbandry. Each 
pond is rested one year in two, and the deep 
layers of spoil are cleaned off the bottom, which 
is then left open to the cleansing action of the 
weather. But even so troubles ensue. Fish cul- 
ture at all stages demands the most scrupulous 
attention to cleanliness, and ideally the ponds 
should be rested for two years in three. The 
farmed trout is subject to a depressingly long 
list of possible ailments. 

The old books on pisciculture advise the 
trout farmer to sow his ponds as a husbandman 
does his pastures with the species of water 
plants most favourable to trout life. Water 
starwort, lakewort and lobelia are variously 
recommended, both because they consume car- 
bon and return oxygen and because they are 
the ideal host plants for insects and snails. But 
where stocking is high the plants do not become 
established, though a considerable amount of 
natural food is brought to the pools. 

The principal natural enemies which have 
to be dealt with are herons and gulls, the 
occasional otter and particularly the eel. The 
birds are kept away from the fry pools by run- 
ning strings across the surface, and the otters 
are either trapped or shot. The eels are a more 
difficult proposition. They travel overland on 
wet dark nights to the pools of fry, and once 
they are in there is no way of knowing their 
whereabouts. When the pool is rested and the 
spoil is removed it is not uncommon to find 
prime fry-fed eels two feet long and as thick 
as a man’s wrist. 
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WAY OF THE WILD SWANS 3 


landscape goes without saying, whether it 

be the Thames at Hammersmith or the 
Tweed at Berwick, a brick-pond in the Midlands 
or the ornamental water of some country house. 
For all its graces, however, the familiar mute 
swan looks more at home in the man-made land- 
scape: it belongs to that class of birds which 
Charles Lamb aptly styled as ‘‘tame, villatic 
fowl.’ For the field naturalist, at any rate, it 
lacks the appeal of the wild-born whooper. 
Though not uncommon, the whooper is best 
known in the south of England as an occasional 
hard-weather visitor. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the winter population of whoopers rivals 
that of the mutes, and for six months in the 
year these magnificent birds may be reckoned 
an everyday sight. 

In the Lowlands the main body arrives 
during the first fortnight of October, and from 
then until Christmas there is a good deal of local 
movement before the swans settle in for the 
winter. Here and there, for example on Loch 
Leven, they assemble in great herds—as many 
as two or three hundred at a time—but these 
gatherings are not altogether typical. More 
commonly the company will consist of not more 
than a dozen or a score, and on migration they 
habitually travel in parties of four or five. Often, 
while climbing in Western Argyllshire, I have 
seen them make their landfall after the long sea- 
crossing, presumably from Iceland, and almost 
invariably the formation has been made up of 
a pair of adults with two or three juveniles, 
easily identified by their putty-coloured bills. 
Indeed, the more one watches them the more 
obvious it becomes that the family, rather than 
the flock, is the basic unit; and so strong are the 
ties which bind the family together that the 
same four or five birds which travelled south in 
autumn will usually remain together throughout 
the winter and even make the return trip 
together, too, when the time comes for them to 
leave these shores in April. True, on the larger 
lochs these family parties mingle with others of 
their kind, though even then they are careful 
to preserve their separate identity ; and wherever 
they can, they seek out some private water 
where they can keep themselves to themselves. 

For the past three years I have watched 
such a family of whoopers from a window seat, 
so to speak, since the little lochan they frequent 
is virtually on my door-step. Situated as it is 
in a residential suburb, surrounded on three 
sides by houses, this stretch of water is hardly 
the sort of place where one would normally 
expect to find wild swans, and at first the new- 
comers are understandably nervous. After a day 
or two, however, they come to accept the situa- 
tion, possibly deriving a certain amount of 
confidence from the resident mutes and the 
imperturbable coots. Even so, it only needs 


r \HAT swans add a touch of dignity to any 


2.—A HERD OF WHOOPERS IN FULL CRY OVER THE CLYDE 


By W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


someone to show him- 
self on the roadway for 
them to start nodding 
their heads in alarm and 
uttering their musical 
call-notes. Unlike their 
companions, they are 
not to be tempted to the 
edge with bribes of 
bread. Unapproach- 
able, aloof and mis- 
trustful, they always 
keep their distance. 
There they lead a quiet, 
uneventful existence, 
up-ending in the shal- 
lows to dredge weeds 
from. the bottom, preen- 
ing themselves and, 
when there is nothing 
better to do, just dozing 
and drifting. 

Side by side with 
the semi-domestic mute, 
the whooper, to my 
mind, cuts much the 
finer figure. A cob mute 
in all its glory, with its 
wings arched like a ship 
in full sail, looks a shade 
too conscious of its own 
importance to be truly 
impressive, but there is 
never anything in the 
least ridiculous about 
the whooper. The car- 
riage of its neck, folded 
back at the base with 
the upper half held 
stiffly vertical, gives an 
impression of effortless 
strength, dignified with- 
out being pompous. The 
profile of the head, too, 
while less obviously 
handsome than the 
mute’s, is more striking, 
the solid black bill inlaid 
with a wedge-shaped 
patch of golden-yellow skin; goose-like, perhaps, 
yet having a kind of raw-boned, barbarous 
beauty. The difference between the two can best 
be expressed by saying that the mute swan sits 
the water as if it were meant to be ornamental, 
the whooper as if it meant business. 


Until early in the New Year the two species - 


lived together in perfect harmony, neither inter- 
fering with the other. Occasionally odd 


whoopers would drop in to join forces with the 
regulars, but never for any length of time, for 
it was evident that the family did not welcome 
the intrusion of strangers, preferring to have the 


1.—A WHOOPER SWAN. 
at the base with the upper half held stiffly vertical, gives an impress- — 
ion of effortless strength ” 


‘“‘The carriage of its neck, folded back 


loch to themselves. Whenever their voices were 
raised after dark—and how tunable and queru- 
lous they sounded in the frosty starlight!—I 
guessed that some outsider had turned up to 
disturb their peace of mind. Either that, or it 
was some prowling cat along the waterside that — 
had made them find their tongues. . 

Then, in February, the resident mutes, > 
feeling the spring in their blood, began to be 
officious, not to say truculent, towards the 
placid whoopers. Inflating himself with right-_ 
eous wrath, the cob charged up and down, — 
pursuing his mate-to-be and threatening anyone ~ 
who got in his way. Undemonstrative as ever, © 
the whoopers bore all his affronts with quiet 
patience. Rather than take any chances, how-— 
ever, the parents sailed in line ahead, one of 
them leading, the other bringing up the rear, 
ready to fend off possible attacks on their young — 
ones. If it came to a clash—and with territorial — 
disputes coming to a head clashes soon became 
the order of the day—the whoopers showed that” 
they were more than capable of defending them- 
selves. The old cob would come surging in, 
breathing fire and defiance, but the moment he 
ventured within reach a vicious dig very soon 
sent him about his business. 

How it would have turned out in the end 
there is no saying, though personally I have no 
doubt as to who would have had the better of 
the argument had the whoopers chosen to stay. 
Non-breeders, of course, frequently do remain 
in Scotland throughout the summer, and where 
this happens experience shows that they quickly 
overcome the resentment shown them by mute 
swans which share the same water. It seems” 
likely that the tendency to linger in their winter” 
quarters after mid-April is connected with a 
southward extension of the breeding range of 
the species. Until the end of the 18th 
century whoopers nested in fair numbers in- 


rkney, and during the last fifty years odd pairs 
jave done so in the north-west and as far south 
s Perthshire. Not only that, but for every pair 
“hat actually remains to breed there are at least 
| dozen that hang on until the last minute as if 
|hey fully intended to do so. 

In the present case the issue was decided 
lly the weather. In the middle of February a 
wo-day frost sealed the loch with three inches 
fice and for a short time there was skating at 
ne end of it. At the other the whoopers worked 
ight and day to keep open a black puddle of 
\yater, crowded out with coots and tufted ducks. 
|Jnable to take off, they cruised this way and 
hat, their necks erect or anxiously jerking, 
heir voices raised in mournful clamour. Mean- 
jime, the mutes plumed themselves disconso- 
jately on the bank, ousted from the pool that 
vightly belonged to them. After the thaw the 
_vhoopers were strangely unsettled. Putting 
‘heir heads together, the two oldsters would 
‘ vaggle and nod to each other, rather like a pair 
_f courting grebes, at the same time engaging in 
|. high-pitched, eloquent conversation. Clearly, 
he urge to be on the move had begun to assert 
self. Clearly, too, they were as yet undecided 
‘whether to go or stay. Their voices proclaimed 
heir uncertainty, now loudly exultant, now 
‘outed in softer undertones. Possibly they sensed 
he approach of another cold spell, for though 
jhe lochside gardens were now bright with 
jrocuses and the days lengthening, there was 
till plenty of time for winter to show its hand. 
‘pring comes slowly up this way and a mild 
ebruary might well be the forerunner of an 
retic March. One morning, after a more than 
isually noisy colloquy, the swans at last made 
'p their minds. In full cry, they taxied over the 
vater, kicking up a long furrow behind them, 
ind took off into a stiff wind. Heading south, 
| whey oared their way over the city, white and 
‘hostly against the darkening sky, their voices 
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peared from sight. That night it froze harder 
/han ever and we had the heaviest snowfall of 
he winter. 

The following day it happened that I was 
on the Flying Scotsman en route for King’s 
ross: one of those cut-glass days when the 
orld seems to be all brightness and sparkle. 
| just south of Berwick the line runs parallel with 
ind close to the shore, and as the express roared 
jm past Holy Island I spotted five swans flying 
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{—A FAMILY OF WHOOPERS BEING CHIVIED AROUND BY ANGRY MUTE SWANS (extreme 
left and right) ON A SMALL LOCH NEAR THE AUTHOR’S HOME IN SCOTLAND 
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3.—A WHOOPER AND (right) A MUTE SWAN. 
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‘« Side-by-side with the semi-domestic 


mute, the whooper, to my mind, cuts much the finer figure” 


steadily along the line of the breakers. With 
their long necks straining in front and their 
wing-beats methodically keeping time, they 
remained abreast of the train for nearly five 
minutes before the sand-dunes hid them from 
view, during which time their air-speed cannot 
have been far short of sixty miles per hour. It 
would, of course, have been over-fanciful to 
suppose that these were the same swans which 
had spent the winter near my home. As in late 
autumn, so in early spring there is a good deal 
of local movement, and when their inland waters 
are iced up, many whoopers take to the mud- 
flats and the estuaries. Nowadays, indeed, it 
seems as though their close relative, the 
Bewick’s swan, visits this country in any 


numbers only when the Ijselmeer is frozen over 
in periods of protracted hard weather. At least, 
this is the explanation which is usually given 
for their apparent decline, and it is certainly 
plausible. As recently as fifty years ago 
Bewick’s swans occurred frequently in many 
parts of Scotland, especially in the west. To-day, 
a whole winter may go by without more than 
a handful being reported—a sad miss, for next 
to the whooper, the small Bewick’s swan is the 
most heart-stirring of British wild-fowl. Some- 
times I suspect that its reluctance to visit its 
former haunts may be due to another cause— 
the gradual build-up in the numbers of the 
whoopers themselves, for all the available 
evidence suggests that whoopers are more 
numerous than they used to be. 

In the event, my little loch 
had not seen the last of its wild 
swans after all. Before the end of 
March, when the mutes were busy 
piling up their outsize nest beside 
the boat-house, two whoopers 
returned and spent a week there: 
the same old pair without a doubt 
—I recognised one of them by a 
warty protuberance on its bill— 
only during their absence they 
had somehow or other parted 
company with their cygnets. 
Without fuss or effusiveness, they 
lazed around, indifferent to the 
quarrelsome coots and the tufted 
ducks that kept bobbing up 
between them. Evidently their 
courtship days were over and 
they were biding their time, 
taking things quietly before the 
long air voyage that lay ahead. 
One morning when I looked for 
them they had gone. In their 
place a swarm of sand-martins 
was twittering over the surface 
and the first willow-warbler was 
lilting at the lochside. Curled on 
her nest beside the boat-house, 
the mute swan slept on her eggs 
while her lord and master kept 
guard in solitary state. A tran- 
quil scene and a pleasing one, 
now that summer was at hand. 
And somewhere, heading bravely 
across the northern seas, two 
other swans were bound perhaps 
to Myvatn or some glacial lake in 
far-off Novaya Zemlya. 

Illustrations: 1, P. Acomb; 2, 
3 and 4, the author. 
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MODERNISING AN ESTATE 


By KATHARINE ASHWORTH 
& 
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THE MAIN HOUSE ON A PROPERTY IN SURREY THAT HAS BEEN DIVIDED INTO A NUMBER OF SEPARATE HOLDINGS; 


of the way in which we modernised and 

divided our 35-roomed country house in 
Surrey into three separate portions, so that we 
might continue to live in part of it under present- 
day conditions of economy and comfort. The 
portion which we chose for ourselves, and the 
way in which we reconstructed and disposed of 
the two adjoining parts, ensured for us the 
maximum amount of privacy, for we retained 
the front door and garden front, and the other 
two entrances are respectively at the side and 
back of the house. 

The experiment proved to be a success, and 
after a while we turned our attention to utilising 
or disposing of redundant buildings such as the 
water-tower and power-house, both superfluous 
since the installation of the main water and 
electricity, five staff cottages, the large kitchen 
garden and greenhouses, a small paddock and a 
few acres of woodland which served no useful 
purpose at the far end of the estate. 

The first building to be put up for sale was 
the power-house at the back of the farm build- 
ings. It was erected about 1860 and housed the 
35-h.p. engine, the dynamo and a large range of 
storage batteries which provided electricity for 
the mansion, cottages, garages, stables and 


I WROTE in Country Lire of May 13, 1954, 


The house itself is now divided into three 


cowsheds. After the main electricity had been 
installed and the generating plant disposed of, 
the power-house, which was well built of local 
ironstone with a tiled roof, and had five separate 
small rooms, degenerated into a storage place. 

One day we mentioned to an estate agent 
friend of ours that we had often thought the 
power-house might make a good cottage, and 
his enthusiastic agreement caused us to take 
action. An advertisement in a daily newspaper 
brought an immediate response and within a 
week it was sold, with half an acre of adjoining 
land. Although it had never been intended for 
use as a dwelling-house, the foundations 
had been very well laid, and an adequate damp- 
course had been provided, so no major compli- 
cations were encountered. The roof has been 
raised, the upper storey has an outer planking 
of cedar wood, and the original ironstone walls 
remain untouched. Upstairs there are four good 
bedrooms and downstairs three comfortable 
living-rooms, hall and kitchen. The central 
heating is by hot air led along ducts under the 
floor, provided by a thermostatically controlled 
coke boiler. 

Thus a semi-derelict junk store has become 
a convenient modern dwelling, with its own 
garden and a pathway to adjoining National 


Trust woodland of pine trees and heather. Foi 
the work of reconstruction a Government grant 
was applied for, and, in view of the excellent 
state of the foundations and walls, this was 
given. Had the foundations been weak and had 
there been no damp-course the project would, 
no doubt, have been impossible. 

A pair of picturesque cottages beyond the 
power-house were sold as they stood, and have 
since been modernised by the new owners, whe 
have installed bathrooms, replaced the old- 
fashioned ranges in the sitting-rooms with oper 
fireplaces, and in the scullery-cum-wash-houses 
contrived small but up-to-date kitchens. In the 
case of these cottages also a Government grant 
was applied for and given towards the work of 
reconstruction. 

We then decided to put up for sale as oné 
lot the head gardener’s cottage, the adjoining 
stables, a detached garage, the kitchen garden, 
henhouse, pigsties, potting-shed and four green 
houses. The cottage and stables had been 
exceptionally well built, and stand on rising 
ground commanding a view across the Tilling- 
bourne Valley to St. Martha’s Chapel and 
Newlands Corner. 

There was even keener competition for the 
purchase than we expected, and the buildings 


THE OLD POWER-HOUSE BEFORE AND AFTER CONVERSION INTO A FOUR-BEDROOM COTTAGE 
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ind ground were soon disposed of. The new owner 
jas converted the stables into a beautiful sitting-room, 
vith long windows overlooking the valley. The original 
;0thic doors and doorways have been retained and a 
marble fireplace has been set into the archway of the 
)riginal main doorway into the stable. The fireplace 
surround, skirting-boards and sills are all of Sapele 
vood, which has also been used to case the beams, which 
were not suitable to be left in their original state. Above 
the sitting-room the roof was raised to allow the 
sonstruction of two large bedrooms, and the whole 
puilding now comprises three bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
«itchen, hall, large sitting-room, study and usual 
pffices. 


In this block of buildings and ground are also an 
eS cottage and farm cottage, with the 
adjoining cowsheds built with ironstone and tiled roof, ©.” 
suitable for extension of the cottage or a garage, anda ff i. a ptm 
small paddock alongside. When this has been converted § ° 
into another self-contained house we will be left only with 
the lodge, where a married couple can live. It could, 
however, if in the future we so decide, be sold with the 
adjoining fields as a smallholding, but for the time being 
we are retaining the fields, which are put down to corn, 
some poultry houses and a large poultry run near by, 
from which a substantial number of eggs is sent weekly 
to the egg-packing station. So the estate still has its 
own farmery. 


When the mansion was built in 1860, it drew its 
water supply from a well in the yard. Each of the five 
cottages also had its own well and, in fact, most of the 


Sal Ar eas A STABLE BUILDING AND ADJOINING COTTAGE PHOTOGRAPHED 
wells still exist, though they are no longer used. In 1890 
a fine water tower, 90 ft. high, was built of brick and DURING THEIR CONVERSION INTO A SINGLE HOUSE 


faced with stone. It held two storage tanks, the upper 
tank of 16,000 gallons capacity and the lower of 10,000 
gallons, and these were fed by a spring and ram. The 
walls of the tower were 5 ft. thick at the base and one 
entered it by opening a massive oak door. The water 
tower and its contents was put up for sale with 
the stipulation that we should retain the bottom 12 ft. 
When the demolition had taken place down to this 
level, we roofed it in and used it as a game-larder 
and tool-shed. The tower itself, the chief value of which 
lay in its stone facing, was sold for building purposes 
and fireplaces. The water storage tanks, spiral staircase 
and iron ladders were sold to a scrap merchant 
and the whole transaction brought in a satisfactory 
sum. 


At the far end of the property lay eight acres of 
scrub woodland, which served no useful purpose and 
offered little or no sport for shooting. This, with the per- 
mission of the local council, we sold for the purpose of 
building one house, and this when eventually completed 
was screened from the rest of the estate by an existing 
fringe of trees. 


The main drive is maintained as a private road and 
the various house and cottage owners, in their contracts, 
agree to pay a certain sum annually towards its upkeep. 
An estate road branches off the drive and runs along the 
south-west boundary, and it is this road, being quite 
remote from the mansion, which provides access to the 
cottages, kitchen garden and farm buildings. All these, 
in their own secluded corner, cover an area of about 
five acres, and in the division it has been necessary 
to take great care to ensure that we were not left 


A PAIR OF COTTAGES THAT WERE SOLD AND 
MODERNISED BY THEIR NEW OWNERS. (Left) 
THE ESTATE ROAD THAT BRANCHES OFF 
THE MAIN DRIVE AND SERVES THE SOLD POR- 
TIONS OF THE PROPERTY, THE OWNERS OF 
WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THE DRIVE’S UPKEEP 


with a small piece of isolated land. This has, perhaps, 
been our greatest problem, and much thought has 
been given to the matter and also to planning the 
division so that each cottage had with it sufficient land 
for development. In dividing a property of this kind it 
is essential that the land and buildings disposed of shall 
be compact, so that one can completely cut off one 
portion of the estate and retain the remainder intact 
and unspoilt. In the final stage, if we dispose of the 
lodge and farmery, there will be left only the house, 
garden and woodland, in part of which we can, if we 
wish, keep 300 or 400 head of poultry. 

In dividing the house and estate as we have done, 
and disposing of all we no longer require, we have not 
only recovered more than the original sum paid for the 
whole property, but are left with an excellent house in 
perfect seclusion, a garden of lawn and flowering shrubs 
which requires little attention, bounded by our own 
woodland, and beautiful views on to National Trust 
land which can never be spoilt. 
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VINTAGE OF THE WEST COUNTRY 


By HERBERT MILES, Professor of Horticulture at Wye College (London University) 


VER two centuries ago John Philips, a 
West-Country man (though born in Ox- 


fordshire) and almost a poet, honoured 
cider in the following words :— 

Choice nectar on which always watts 

Laughter and sport and cave beguiling wit, 

And friendship, chief delight of human life. 

It is certain that no other drink made in 
quantity in these islands then lent itself to 
such poetic treatment. Philips’s description of 
the orchard with its “well ranged files of trees, 
whose ag’d stores diffuse ambrosial streams,” 
and of the cider press ““‘by utmost vigour screw’d 
to drain the pulpous mass,’ may conjure up for 
some of us memories of a time that has gone. 
We may recall many a West-Country orchard, 
with moss-grown trees, and the busy scene as 
the apples were gathered or loaded for market or 
merchant, and our nostrils took in the pleasant 
fruity smell of cider in the making. A few of 
us may have been privileged to watch, or even 
lend a hand, when cider-making was in pro- 
gress. That is an experience to be treasured: it 
will hardly occur again in a lifetime. 

The country of red soils from the Shrop- 
shire border, down the Severn Valley, through 
Gloucestershire and Somerset, where connois- 
seurs of cider murmur names like Kingston Black 
and Foxwhelp with respect, and into Dorset 
and Devon, where the Bur-Knot may still 
be found, is the region where cider-making, in 
the traditional manner, persisted well into this 
century. 

In this largely unspoilt country, for many 
a year, the wayfarer has been able to refresh 
himself at little cost on home-brewed cider as 
he loitered through the Vale of Blackmoor, or 
the Hardy country, or wandered through the 
Forest of Dean into Monmouth’s pleasant and 
intimate valleys. If he had a bent toward his- 
tory, here it was in plenty, for the history of 
cider follows the history of the people. 

When the Romans established their great 
camp at Caerlon-upon-Usk, it is certain that 
they cultivated gardens there and planted fruit 
trees. When the wealthy owner of the great 
Roman villa at Cirencester chose the design for 
his tessellated pavings he included a wonderful 
head of Pomona that ranked equal to, if it 
did not surpass, that of her rival, Ceres. 
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AN ORCHARD OF OLD CIDER APPLE TREES. No two are alike in 


ENGRAVING OF STONE CIDER MILL AND HAND-OPERATED PRESS FROM THI 


1791 EDITION OF THE POEM CYDER, BY JOHN PHILIPS (1676-1709). 


Such scene 


were common in western England for centuries 


The Anglo-Saxons had a word for the 
apple tree, and Aelfric’s vocabulary of the 
10th century gives it as apuldey or apuldre, 
but it might easily have been appeltreow, and 
names derived from this are found in place 
names like Appleton, Applegarth and Appleby. 

With the establishment and growth of the 
monasteries we find frequent mention of apples 
and pears as vintage fruits. The monks recog- 
nised the dignity of the ciderist’s office. They 
called him pomarius and gave him charge of 
their orchards. When King John made a grant 
of land to Llanthony Priory near Gloucester 
the twelve acres of orchards that were included 
received special mention. 

Early in the 13th century the, Pearmain 
was recognised as making good cider, and this 
variety grew to such excellence in Norfolk that 
two hundred Pearmains and four hogsheads of 
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lean in all directions 
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form or variety, and the trunks 


Pearmain cider were accepted by the Excheque 
as the annual payment for the lordship ¢ 
Runham. Small wonder that the baron 
refused to fight any longer for the retention 
Normandy, when good land in England coul 
be held for so trivial a price! 

The year 1352 was memorable for the fail 
ure of the apple crop, at least in Hampshire 
and the Almoner of Winchester recorded it a 
truly disastrous that no cider could be mad 
that year. The same thing happened in th 
Abingdon area sixty years later. In a goo 
year matters were different, and lords an 
commoners alike enjoyed cider in abundance 
from English orchards. 

In the time of the first Elizabeth we fin 
John Gerard, apothecary, herbalist and gar 
dener, urging the extended planting of orchard 
in these terms: “‘Gentlemen—put forward 1 
the name of God, graffe, set, plan 
and nourish up trees in ever 
corner of your grounds; the labou 
is small, the cost is nothing, th 
commoditie is great, yourselve 
shall have plenty; the poor shai 
have somewhat in time of want t 
relieve their necessite, and Go 
shall reward your good minde 
and diligence.’’ Evidently mam 
followed Gerard’s advice, an 
both landlord and peasant plante 
apples and pears in their hedge 
rows and paddocks, and so it wa 
that half a century later D1 
John Beale was able to hold 
the excellence of Herefordshir 
orchards as ‘“‘a pattern for a! 


England.”’ 
But with Beale comes in |; 
new note — the recognition tha 


without some regional organisa 
tion there could be little furthe 
development in the cider-growin; 
area he was familiar with. H 
wrote: “ We have little encourage 
ment to design more than is for th 
necessary use of our families 
unless our River Wye be mad 
navigable for transportation. B 
defect of transportation our stor 
of cyder is become a snare t 
many who turn God’s blessing int 
Wantonness and Drunkenness. 
The idea of opening up the Wy 
to navigation seemed quite ai 
original suggestion, but evidenth 
no one took it up. 

Dr. Beale also puts it o1 
record that the best growers ant 
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ider-makers were using improved methods for 
he handling and storage of the apples, for pro- 
lessing the fruit and for the care and ripening 
if the cider, and some indeed had begun to 
yottle it. Dr. Beale thought also that much 
nore might be added to the perfection of cider 
vhen they could apply to it “the due subtilties 
f the mysterious art of fermentation.’ In this 
onnection Beale adds his personal experience 
or what it was worth; “I found it much 
mended,” he writes, “by putting pure cider 
tpon the fresh Lees of a Butt of Sack newly 
lrawn’’—an approved practice that still per- 
ists in out-of-the-way farms of the cider 
lounties. And the worthy doctor looked ahead 
n another direction, too, when he stressed the 
idvisability of having “a small parcel of ground 
o play away upon graftings and novel experi- 
nents.” 

Dr. John Beale, friend of John Evelyn, the 
reat diarist, was an active man in West of 
ingland affairs, and he might well have been 
aken as Long Ashton’s patron saint. Long 
\shton is, of course, the home of the National 
‘ruit and Cider Institute near Bristol. The 
nstitute was founded early this century largely 
hrough the efforts of R. Neville Grenville, 
he Squire of Butleigh, Glastonbury, who had 
tarted experiments for the improvement 
£ cider-making on his own farm as early as 
893. 

Subsequently, with the help of the Bath 
nd West Society and the Board of Agricul- 
ure, 133 acres of land at Long Ashton, with 
. cottage, cartshed and other buildings, became 
he nucleus of a research centre set up to inves- 
igate fruit production and to demonstrate 
etter methods for the manufacture of cider 
nd perry. It was also expected to promote 
esearch into the causes which affect the fer- 
nentation and processing of these liquids, and 
vas made responsible for creating and intro- 
jucing new varieties of fruit and for passing on 
nowledge to growers and manufacturers. 

The Institute, first under the direction of 
-rofessor B. T. P. Barker and now under that 
f Professor Tom Wallace, F.R.S., celebrated 
ts jubilee in 1953, and it now has upwards of 
ifty years’ experience and achievement to its 
redit. Thanks to the co-operation between 
Tower, manufacturer and scientist that resulted 
rom the Institute’s work, the branded draft 
nd bottled cider and perry offered to the public 
o-day are drinks to rank with any in the 
rorld in their sparkling and colourful excellence. 
t can now be truly said that they grace any 
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occasion and are acceptable alike at banquet 
and bar. 

To-day the Herefordshire orchards would 
still delight a John Beale, but they are vigor- 
ously rivalled by those of the neighbouring 
shires. Good cider apples are met with in 
increasing quantity, and varieties with vintage 
qualities, like Sweet Alford, Sweet Coppin, 
Yarlington Mill, Dabinett, Foxwhelp and Stoke 
Red, are now widely grown. Good cultivation is 
seen everywhere and, coupled with knowledge 
of pest and disease control, ensures better yields 
of cleaner fruit. Hygienic methods of handling 
and processing guarantee a better product than 
our torbears would ever have thought possible. 

Now with a promising English cider industry 
in being, the necessary cider fruit production 
well understood and commercial success within 
sight, we may still read with misgiving, if not 
alarm, of the importation of cider into the very 
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MODERN CIDER ORCHARD AT LONG ASHTON, NEAR BRISTOL, TWELVE YEARS 
AFTER PLANTING. These trees yield as much as twelve tons an acre 


capital, so to speak, of the cider country, into 
Bristol itself. This we are variously informed is 
because the fruit growers cannot afford the high 
cost of labour to gather their crops and because 
the manufacturers cannot suddenly cope with 
the heavy drinking of cider stimulated by a hot 
summer. It is suggested that the increased 
yields science has made possible, when coupled 
with better co-operation between grower and 
manufacturer, would give this very specialised 
industry the stability it needs. 

In the meantime it is useless to turn to 
John Philips for renewed inspiration or solace. 
His words now have a prophetic ring, for truly 
he warned us to beware of mine host who 

Laughs inly at his guests, thus entertained 

With foreign vintage from his cider cask. 


Illustrations, except the first: Long Ashton 
Research Station. 


.\PPLE JUICE RUNNING FROM A MODERN PRESS. 


(Right) THE JUICE IN GLASS CONTAINERS WHERE FERMENTATION 
CAN BE STUDIED 
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TROLLING ON CORRIB 


HE story of the sporting pike of Lough 

Corrib (CountRY Lirr, December 20, 1956) 

has set loose a chain of memories of many 
years of angling on what must be one of the 
finest stretches - of free fishing in the world. 
Mainly my memories are of trolling, for trolling 
in itself is a leisurely, reminiscent business, 
taxing neither the strength of the boatmen nor 
the powers of concentration of the anglers. 

My father had, on long lease, a little lodge 
five miles outside Oughterard, Co. Galway, on 
the Clifden road. Cars were few and far between 
and it was perfectly safe to indulge in an even- 
ing game of cricket on the road, the gravelly 
surface of which made a fast and sporting 
wicket. We had our own fishing—two lakes 
three miles apart and the river between—but 
my father’s announcement at supper, “We're 
going to have a day on Corrib on Thursday,”’ 
never ceased to cause us a thrill of anticipation. 
Corrib had so much to offer: the promise of 
monsters, wonderful picnic places on remote 
islands, containing perhaps only a ruined castle 
and a ram at grass .. . and the trolling. 

On the appointed day Thomas Geoghan’s 
sidecar—reinforced by his brother Johnny’s, if 
our party was big enough—drew up early out- 
side the kitchen door, and a quite astonishing 
paraphernalia would be packed into the well 
and strapped along the top. A shipwrecked 
mariner could not have asked for a_ better 
thought-out commissariat. There were rods 
for fly fishing, dapping and trolling. There 
were gaffs and landing-nets, tin boxes full of 
lures and a zinc can lively with fry, for use later 
on. There were a gargantuan picnic and sundry 
flasks, for my father knew better than most how 
to warm the cockles of a boatman’s heart. 

We headed either for Oughterard or for 
a place on the side of the road in the other 
direction and short of Maam Cross. In the for- 
mer case either James Walsh or John Power, 
as fine a pair of boatmen as ever came from 
Corrib, would take us out. In the latter case 
we would first have to hump our gear over two 
miles of bog, until we came to the mouth of 
a river; and there we would find Tom Barret. 

Tom, I believe, had been my father’s dis- 
covery at the end of the century. He lived 
with an enormous family, which increased by 
one each year with clockwork regularity, in 
a cabin, untouched by whitewash, at the bot- 
tom of a mountain. He was as wild as the herd 
of sheep which called all day from the sparse, 
rocky slopes and which were his livelihood. 
Once a year he would sell his lambs at the 
Maam Cross fair, and that was all civilisation 
saw of him. Yet he was the most courteous 
man I have ever known. His allusion to us as 
the Royal Family was good manners, not 
flattery. Years before, my father had left our 
stoutest boat with Tom and this he kept in 
immaculate trim. Somehow that corner of 
Corrib was very much our own. 

The time of year did not matter; nor did 
the purpose of our fishing, whether it was 
dapping the may-fly or the daddy-long-legs for 
trout, or fly fishing for grilse in early June. 
My father had one invariable rule. He regarded 
it as a point of duty that we should try to 
remove one or two pike from Corrib whenever 
we went there. We did it by trolling on every 
possible occasion; while we were rowing out to 
our fishing ground, between drifts and during 
those periods of flat calm, which so often 
descend on Corrib in midsummer. 

Though later we continued the practice, 
‘I am not sure, on reflection, that my father’s 
laudable aims were strictly necessary. Corrib 
is such a huge expanse of water that there 
‘would appear to be ample accommodation for 
‘both trout and pike, and, in any case, the pike 
seemed to stick firmly to the deep holes, where 
trout were not—except, perhaps, for a few ugly 
old cannibals well able to look after themselves 
—but where perch provided an ample menu. 

But troll we did, and it was the greatest 
fun. I can see my father now, sitting in the 
stern with the zinc can between his knees, 
selecting a fry and dispatching it with a flick 


By VALENTINE BOUCHER 


of his thumb. Then he would thrust the spike 
of the mounting into its mouth and through 
the length of its body. Skilful stitchery would 
secure the two flights of hooks to each side of 
its body with red silk—always red silk. 

Dead and inert, it looked a clumsy enough 
contraption in the boat, but at the end of a wire 
leader, liberally interspersed with swivels, it 
span in most realistic fashion. A weight a few 
yards up the line took it right down into the 
deepest holes. Our reels were great wooden 
drums of Victorian vintage, the music of which 
was a deep, throaty roar, and our rods were 
stiff little bamboo poles with porcelain linings 
to the rings. They rested conveniently against 
corks, nailed upright to the gunwale. 

It all happened sufficiently long ago for 
me to confess that sometimes the fry employed 
was that of the salmon, and the knowledge 
that its discovery by the bailiffs could lead to 
a heavy fine or even a prison sentence gave the 
adventure a delicious sense of intrigue. 

It was gossip time and, as the smoke of the 
pipes ascended blue into the air, the gentle 
brogue of our boatmen, pulling the boat slowly 
along, would regale us with stories of Corrib, 


line. And then we noticed that it was not, i 
fact, quite stationary: very slowly it was mo\ 
ing through the water. 

It would be. wearisome to describe the 
fight in detail, for, in truth, it was not a ver 
exciting one. The pike was a monster of th 
deep and in the deep he was determined t 
stay. At one stage we were reduced to throw 
ing the rocks, which we carried in the bows a 
ballast, overboard to stir that fish. For th 
rest, it was a “‘pull Devil, pull Baker”’ sort ¢ 
business. Every inch of line the pike gave m 
I kept and refused to let him have it bacl 
until my tackle hommed with the strain. 

Once, towards the end, he rolled and w 
knew that we were into something out of th 
ordinary run of things, even for Corrib. But 
was not until Tom got the gaff to him anc 
after nearly two hours, he was safely in-boar 
that we realised we had caught a specimen- 
274 lb. of green venom. I appreciated ever 
ounce of his weight as I humped him over th 
two miles of bog to the road. Back at th 
Lodge we-hung him in a tree, where to-day 
perhaps, his skeleton bears witness to my dut 
towards Corrib. 


: : 


TROLLING FOR PIKE: ON LOUGH CORRIB IN THE WEST OF IRELANT 


“Trolling in itself is a leisurely, reminiscent business ” 


some, no doubt, apocryphal. The stories were 
subject to frequent interruption, for this trolling 
was quite a rewarding game. An agitated 
twitching of the rod tip would tell us we were 
into something light—a small jack perhaps, or 
a perch. Then it would be our aim to reel in 
unceremoniously so as not to waste good water. 

A perch is a lovely thing in the water, all 
flashing colour. Alas, in death he soon becomes 
ugly and drab. But it was the killing of him 
by Tom Barret that entranced us children. 
Holding down the wickedly spiked dorsal fin 
firmly, he would dispatch the fish by means of 
a swift bite in the back of the neck—a beauti- 
fully smooth performance. 

Anything that caused the great reels to 
emit a sullen growl was, we knew, weighty. 
Then the other rod would be taken in and we 
would get down to battle. Two such battles 
stick in my memory. 

On the first occasion I was out with Tom 
alone. It had been a torrid day of flat calm, 
and at six in the evening my creel was still 
empty. Even trolling had failed to pay. 
We decided to call it a day, and I was trolling 
as we rowed for the stream where the boat was 
kept. 

The reel roared and went on roaring. The 
feel on the rod, as I tried to recover line, was 
sullen and dead. We decided that we had been 
fishing too deep and that we were snagged. 
Tom backed the boat up to the taut, stationary 


The second battle was a gayer occasio 
altogether. I was out from Oughterard wit 
John Power and, at the close of day, afte 
some pleasant dapping, we decided to pull 
troll through the deep hole which lies belo 
the sheer bank of Inchiquin across the ba 
from the town. 

You would have said that this was pik 
water, pure and simple. Yet, from the ver 
first tug, I knew that the fish I was into wa 
no pike. Could a springer have left his norma 
habitat and joined the green monsters? Bu 
a springer would have jumped by now and 
lively though the fight was, my fish neithe 
jumped nor showed himself until right toward 
the end. - 

John recognised him first and hastily sub 
stituted a big landing-net for the poised gafi 
Here was too lovely a thing to be damaged by 
so crude a tool. Then I saw him, too. I wa 
playing the perfect brownie. I judged him t 
be 10 lb., and on the scales he was just that. 

I have never seen his like since, though 
for looks, a 5 lb. rainbow I took from Ton 
gariro in New Zealand thirty years later rai 
him close. Here was no cannibal, all head an 
underslung jaw. Here was the perfect produc 
of Corrib, small-headed and deep behind th 
gills. What had taken him to that pike hol 
we shall never know, but I could not wish fo 
a lovelier picture on which to close my memor 
ies of the troll. 
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SCOTLAND’ S WIN IN THE HALFORD HEWITT 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


COTLAND have done it at last. George 
Watson’s College, one of the five most 
welcome Scottish schools that entered, 

have reaped the reward of their persistent and 
gallant invasion and won the Halford Hewitt 
Cup to the general pleasure. They have a young 
team, enthusiastic and efficient, some of them 
unknown to the southern golfer but very good 
for all that. Now that they have broken through 
and conquered Harrow in a terrific finish they 
will be very apt to win again. Well played, 
Watsonians! I respectfully salute you. 

With over 600 old boys playing over two 
courses, Deal and Sandwich, it is more than ever 
impossible to be ubiquitous, and the best I can 
do is to dip and dive into my memories and set 
down day by day just a few of the exciting 
things. I didn’t go to Sandwich; the schools in 
which I was at first most interested were at Deal 
and, of course, the last two days’ play were 
there on the match’s original home. Not for 
years have I seen the course so good. It is now 
in beautiful condition, which gives full scope to 
its immense golfing qualities. 

On the Thursday I thought the most 
intriguing event was the first appearance of the 
illustrious L. G. Crawley as a putter using the 
croquet-mallet method. With the typical 
enthusiasm of a convert he showed some 
nervousness On making his bow in the new style 
to so large an audience. It is interesting to see 
so fine a golfer and profound a theorist on this 
fresh tack. At present he goes very straight for 
the hole and very boldly. His partner said 
apprehensively that he thought he should have 
a good many four-footers to hole and so he had, 
but Crawley holed some very useful ones indeed, 
and I believe he will conquer the method to the 
greater glory of his putting. 

There were not many surprises on this day. 
Perhaps Shrewsbury’s conquest of Winchester 
was one, but Shrewsbury have a good and solid 
team, beginning with Michael Kitchin and 
Robert Walker, one of the many good golfers 
called Walker from near Prestwick. These two 
played very well to beat Micklem, flower of the 
Wykehamist flock, and Bahrend, and this blow 
was lethal. Two Cheshire golfers, Fraser Lee 
and Robinson, who always seem to win, finished 
well in the decisive match. Westminster just 
beat King Edward’s School, Birmingham, who 
possess a wonderful and ever-victorious pair in 
Seers and Crump, and Charterhouse had a very 
close-run thing against Uppingham. How often 
has it happened for a 60-year-old golfer to be 
recalled to his school’s service? Perhaps never; 
but Charterhouse were truly. wise in restoring to 
life after eight years F. G. Weare, one of the old 
heroic sides who won time after time and were 
called by Mr. Halford Hewitt with defiant tears 
in his voice, ““My boys.’ Once a good golfer, 
always a good golfer is not always true, but it is 
in this case. 

Meanwhile news had come from Sandwich 
that Rugby had very nearly lost to Haileybury. 
Everyone thought that Bonallack must have 
won, but in fact he just lost his match to Carr 
and George Duncan, and it was the tank and file 
who were the herors. That was nearly a shock, 
and on Friday at Deal came a great ~hock: Eton, 
the winners for the last two years, lost by the 
odd match to Westminster. Westminster have 
a sturdy side with two very good players in 
Pitamber and Slark, and the rest far from 
negligible. I knew they would worry Eton; 
I did not think they would quite beat them, but 
they did and justly. When a nameless player 
playing one off three at the sixth hole adopts the 
only possible way of Josing it by over-running 
the green into the wilderness of pebbles, the 
Fates do not and ought not to forgive. Earl and 
Turnbull murdered their enemies, and R. 
Gardiner Hiil and Impey had a gallant uphill 
win, but the rest were disappointing and 
Montagu was missed as the right partner for 
Scrutton. The Westminsters had a great win 
over Radley after linch, winning two matches 
at the 19th hole, both with threes, and one of 
‘them with an indecently long po They went 
home with tails waving in the air. 


Now to the Saturday, when the two formid- 
able Scottish sides, Watson’s and Loretto, 
turned up from Sandwich, to play an important 
part. These Watsonians are full of good young 
blood, such as White, Binns and Hastings, and 
the whole side possesses a good short game. 
Binns, who tied with Bussell last year for the 
Youth Championship, looks particularly pro- 
mising, and one eminent Sandwich critic was 
vastly impressed with his potentialities. He is 
very tall, perhaps a little too tall, with a fine 
flowing swing and is very long with his irons. 
The side had a desperately close call of it against 
Rugby, all hanging on the top match, Forbes 
and Scott against Cave, who seems to grow 
almost better with the years, and George Dun- 
can. They went to the 21st hole when Duncan 
permitted himself an unfortunate marine eccen- 
tricity; he sliced on to the beach and that was 


were beaten on the home green and generally 
speaking Watson’s finished like lions. 

To describe the final the pen should be 
dipped in earthquake and eclipse. Not indeed 
the first two matches, which both went pretty 
comfortably to Harrow, Blair and Proctor win- 
ning again, while J. G. Blackwell, whose merit 
had hitherto been fluctuating to say the least, 
came right back to his good game and he and 
Crawford-Gray won a point that at the moment 
looked almost decisive. 

Now I must skip to the moment when the 
walkie-talkie announced that Watson’s were 
one up in each of the last three matches, and 
Scottish hopes flared up again. In the first of 
the three Watson’s—MacGregor and White— 
came to the last hole one up on L. G. Crawley 
and T. F. Blackwell. They slipped ever so little 


and Blackwell, with a compensatingly fine second 


THE TEAM OF GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE, WHO WON THE HALFORD HEWITT 


CUP LAST WEEK, BEATING HARROW IN THE FINAL BY 3 TO 2. 


(Back row, left 


to right) C. N. Hastings, P. J. Binns, K. B. Munnoch, A. Millar Forbes, A. F. D. Macgregor, 


R. P. White. 


(Front row, left to right) T. C. Scott, S. B. Williamson, W. C. White (non-playing 


captain), T. A. Torrance, C. D. R. Lees, R. P. J. Heron 


more or less that. There were some tremendous 
19th holes between Loretto and Wellington, 
the Scotsmen winning both of them. Mean- 
while Shrewsbury had just beaten Charterhouse, 
a good side if not quite so good as in the brave 
days of old. Kitchin and Walker against Beck 
and Scott was a memorable match, the Salopians 
winning on the home green with a 72. Better 
golf was not played in all this tournament. 
Meanwhile, Harrow, obviously dangerous even 
without Oppenheimer, were trampling along 
with a measure of comfort and beat the admir- 
able Westminsters. Shrewsbury’s brave career 
was ended by Tonbridge, a good side led by 
Pennink, with yet another Walker Cup player, 
G. A. Hill—Crawley and Beck being the other 
two—who croquets the ball into the hole. It 
was a good match, and Kitchin and Walker 
kept their untarnished escutcheon. 

So to the semi-finals. Harrow beat Ton- 
bridge by 3} to 14 and Watson’s beat Loretto 
9-0. ‘Yet paradoxically enough, it was the 
second that was by far the closer match. Harrow, 
for whom Blair and Stephen Proctor made a 
splendid first pair, were always winning the 
three matches they wanted, whereas the battle 
between the Scotsmen was almost dead level at 
the turn, though the illustrious Dykes was 
too many down. Then Loretto faltered a 
little. Mackie and Alexander, once three up, 


shot, saved the Harrow bacon. At the 19th 
Crawley, who was magnificent throughout, 
played a great second from the rough, but alas 
for three putts! Watson’s ran up and holed out 
like men to win. Just before that S. B. William- 
son, now a veteran though still a youthful one, 
had holed a putt for three at the 18th to win the 
fourth match, a particularly fine effort, for he 
and Munnoch had been pulled down from four 
up to alleven. The cheers greeting two Watson- 
ian victories were almost simultaneous. 

Now all hung on Eustace Crawley and 
Morris against Heron and Binns. The Watson- 
ians were dormy one, save that there is no 
dormy on these devilish occasions. Watson’s 
took five, Morris ran up well and Crawley holed 
a putt, a truly noble one in the circumstances, 
to win the hole. At the 19th Morris had his 
approach off the shank, and only another putt 
to Crawley, one to gladden a proud father’s 
heart, rescued the hole. On they went again, 
but a shank is a shattering experience and poor 
Morris made two more depressing shots so that 
Watson’s, playing the hole well, won it easily. 

It was a wonderful match with a wonderful 
ending, and those last Watsonian pairs were 
splendid. Only those who have played in and 
watched this best and friendliest of all tourna- 
ments know how severe a trial of the nerves a 
Halford Hewitt finish can be. 
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1.—LOOKING WESTWARD ACROSS THE NENE VALLEY FROM KEEPER’S HILL. ELTON CHURCH AND TREES OF THE PARK 
ON THE LEFT, FOTHERINGHAY CHURCH IN THE Ee DISTANCE 


ELTON, HUNTINGDONSHIRE i 


THE ESTATE AND THE VILLAGE a 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


““ In the district of Huntingdon there is a certain township to which far-distant antiquity gave the name of Athelintone; it lies in a most 


beautiful situation, well provided with streams of water, in a pleasant plain of meadows, abounding in grazing for cattle and rich in fertile 


fields.” 


F Constable had been born at Elton, in- 
stead of at East Bergholt, and gone to 
school at Oundle, the Nene Valley might 

have become as celebrated by his landscapes 
as that of the Stour. The scenery is of the 
kind he loved: green meadows with the river 
winding through them, held here and there 
by watermills and shadowed by fine trees, the 
gently sloping hills on either side. The Nene 
Valley is more wooded than the Vale of 
Dedham, and there is more than 
one church steeple for the ranging 
eye to focus on: the spires of 
Warmington and Oundle and the 
stone lantern of Fotheringhay 
start up white in the sun. From 
the higher parts of the park at 
Elton a wide panorama opens 
when you look westward across 
the valley as in Fig. 1. This view 
is taken from a vantage-point 
called Keeper’s Hill and shows the 
tower of Elton church emerging 
from the trees on the left and, 
farther off, that of Fotheringhay, 
where two Sapcote knights of 
Elton chose to be buried. 

Previous articles have been 
devoted to the house and its 
collections. In this we shall be 
concerned with the park and the 
village, which, lying in the region 
of fine building stone, shares the 
characteristics of neighbouring 
villages in Northamptonshire. The 
estate embraces part of Warming- 
ton, which is on the other side of 
the county boundary, though, like 
Elton, on the east bank of the 
Nene. The park lies between the 
two villages—Elton to the north, 
Warmington to the south—and 
the road that connects them cuts 
off the upper part, so that in the 
18th century an access tunnel was 
constructed under it. 

Historically the Hall repre- 
sents a medieval holding at the 
south end of the parish that was a 
dependant of the principal manor, 
which for more than five centuries 
was a possession of Ramsey 


Abbey. This was given to the abbey by 
Ethelric, Bishop of Dorchester, in the time 
of King Canute. As a boy the Bishop 
had been at school at the abbey, and he 
remembered with gratitude the lenience 
shown by the Abbot when he and his school- 
fellows rang the great bell of the abbey 
church until they cracked it. The chronicler, 
who tells this story, also relates how Ethelric 
obtained the manor from the Dane who 


2.—THE TOWER OF ELTON CHURCH, CIRCA 1500 


This 12th-century description of Elton in the Ramsey Abbey Chronicle still holds good to-day. 


possessed it. The Bishop, while accompany- 
ing Canute on a journey, was entertained at 
Elton along with four of the King’s secre- 
taries. As the evening wore on, the Dane in 
his cups promised that he would give Ethelric 
his manor if he could produce 50 marks in 
gold before morning. The Bishop did so, and, 
holding him to his promise, obtained seisin 
and presented the manor to the abbey for the 
support of the monks. Ramsey retained it 
until the abbey was dissolved. 
The manor then passed to the 
Crown. Katherine Howard and 
Katherine Parr each had it in 
turn as part of her jointure. They 
also had Fotheringhay Castle, on 
the other side of the river where, 
later on, Mary Queen of Scots 
was to be kept prisoner. The 
manor remained Crown property 
until 1624. Forty years later, as 
we have seen, it came to Sir 
Thomas Proby, on his marriage 
with Frances Cotton, whose father 
had bought it in 1633. The Hall 
manor.also came to Sir Thomas 
about the same time. 


In the days of the abbey the 
farm of the manor was assigned 
to the cellarer. In the Record 
Office there is a remarkable series 
of manorial accounts for Elton 
beginning in Edward I’s reign. 
These up to the year 1351 have 
been transcribed and printed in a 
volume edited by Mr. S.7@ 
Ratcliff and presented by the late 
Mr. Granville Proby to the Rox 
burghe Club. A bailiff farmed the 
lands for the abbey, but in the 
later years of its history, as m@ 
most monastic establishments, the 
manor was let on lease. At Elton 
the change took place about tht 
end of the 14th century. The si 
of the Ramsey manor house, do 
by the river, has the old Saxo 
name of the Burystead. The sa 
name is found at Yaxley, wh 
the manor, which had belonged té 
Thorney Abbey, was for three 
centuries part of the Proby estate. 
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3.—MIDDLE-STREET, ELTON, LOOKING EAST. 


n December, 1666, after Sir 
hhomas Proby had rebuilt part 
f the Hall and come to live in 
, he paid chimney money 
mounting to 10 shillings “ for 
e Hal and Beristead.’’ In the 
ime of Katherine Parr con- 
iderable repairs were carried 
ut to the Ramsey manor house. 
art of it still existed, it would 
eem, in Sir Thomas Proby’s 
ay, for his rental shows “the 
seristead house” let to a 
armer called Thomas Selly in 
he 1680s. 

The watermill (Fig. 9) lies a 
ttle to the north of the Bury- 
tead. Now that so many of its 
ind have ceased working, the 
‘ton Mill has a_ particular 
iterest as the successor of the 
wo mentioned in Domesday 
300k. In a sense it was the mill 
hat brought the Probys to 
-Iton, for the lease of it, granted 


6 and 7.—_PUMP HOUSE 


(Right) 4.—THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE IN DUCK-STREET 


imp o97 toy Peter roby. om 
Thomas’s grandfather, was their 
first link with the parish. Really 
the plural should be used. The 
description in Sir Thomas’s 
rental is “Elton Mills the fulling 
mill & 3 other mills under the 
same roof,’ which, together 
with some meadow and the 
windmill at Yaxley, were all let 
to John Nicolls for £54 a year. 
To-day there are two mill-heads 
side by side. The one still work- 
ing runs a turbine that pumps 
water up the hill besides grind- 
ing corn for feeding. 

Elton church is also men- 
tioned in Domesday Book. Al- 
though nothing remains of the 
Saxon or Norman building, in 
the churchyard there are two 
1lth-century standing crosses 
with pierced wheelheads and 
interlacing tracery. The noble 
tower (Fig. 2), sturdy and rather 


IN MIDDLE-STREET, SHOWING (left) THE PROJECTING BAY TO THE WING 
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8.—_THE LIME AVENUE LEADING DOWN TO THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE 
HALL 


stern in character with its unpinnacled 
parapet, must be nearly contemporary with 
the Sapcote gate-tower at the Hall. It has 
the clasping buttresses found in several 
towers of the region and much resembles the 
tower at Yaxley, which, however, is crowned 
with an elaborate spire. The east end of the 
south aisle was the Proby chapel. Here are 
four marble tablets, of nice design and cutting, 
to Sir Thomas Proby, his son, his other 
children and his brother, John, who suc- 
ceeded him; there are also later family 
memorials. Among the rectors of Elton have 
been Dr. Philip Fisher (brother of Constable’s 
patron, the Bishop of Salisbury, and uncle of 
his friend, Archdeacon Fisher), P. C. Claugh- 
ton, afterwards Bishop of Colombo, who 
introduced the harvest festival at Elton, and 
F. W. Faber, the hymn-writer. After two 
years at Elton, Faber astonished his congre- 
gation one Sunday by announcing that the 
doctrines he had been teaching, though true, 
were not those of the Church of 
England. Abruptly breaking off 
his sermon, he threw his surplice 
on the ground and left the 
church. At Northampton the 
next day he, with some Elton 
parishioners, was received into 
the Roman Catholic fold. 


The church stands north of 
the Hall on the west side of the 
Peterborough - Oundle road 
which, here running north and 
south, has the upper part of the 
village loosely strung along it 
and a cluster of cottages just 
south of the Hall gates surround- 
ing what is called Botolph 
Green. On the east side of the 
road, about midway between the 
Hall gates and the church, is the 
little almshouse called Cooper’s 
Hospital (Fig. 5). It was 
founded in 1663 by a former 
rector, John Cooper, for the 
support of four poor people. 


This upper part of the 
village is known as Over End, 
but the main village street, 
called Middle-street, runs at 
right angles westward down the 
side of the valley towards the 
river. It is a beautiful street 
of stone-built cottages, most 


9.—ELTON MILL AND AN OLD MILL STONE. 


of them either thatched or covered with the 
local stone slates (Fig. 3). Instead of harsh 
concrete kerbs, there are wide grass margins, 
now but seldom seen in our village streets; 
how much they, with the trees and the 
creepers that grow on some of the cottages, 
contribute to the charm of the scene. On the 
south side, Pump House, so called from the 
pump in its little forecourt, is distinguished 
by the two-storey bay projecting from the 
gable end of its wing (Fig. 6); its doorway is 
set under a moulded string which also serves 
as a dripstone to the mullioned windows on 
either side (Fig. 7). Dial House, on the other 
side of the street, seen on the left of Fig. 3, 
has a modest little early 18th-century front, 
which the dial dates as 1726. The dates 1676 
and 1703 appear on two of the cottages in the 
group on the right. 

Nether End centres in the green to which 
Middle-street descends. This hub of the 
lower village has four spokes, one going to 


1OSy7: 


the river, another southward (this is Chape 
lane), Middle-street to the east and Ducl 
street to the north. In the last-named tl 
high-gabled building, end-on to the stree 
immediately takes the eye by the beautifi 
quality of its coursed masonry (Fig. 4 
This used to be the school house before tl 
present schools near the church were bui 
in 1878. On the south wall there is a tabk 
inscribed : “The Gift of Mrs. Jane Prob: 
widow of John Proby Esq. sister of St E 
Cust, Barronet of Lessingham in Lincol 
shire.’ John Proby’s widow left money f 
a village charity that included a workhou: 
for women, that is to say a house whe: 
women might meet and work together, an 
that was the building’s original use. Farth 
along Duck-street stood the old Rector 
strangely remote from the church. It we 
demolished in 1929 and its site is no 
occupied by Bury Leas House, built for S 
Richard and Lady Proby between the wa 
to a characteristically sensitive design E 
Sir Guy Dawber, but no longer forming part 
the estate. 

Warmington from pre-conquest tim 
until the Dissolution was a possession of th 
abbey of Peterborough, and this connectic 
may explain the architectural distinction + 
the church (Fig. 11). It was built over 
period of about 120 years from 1180, ar 
the fabric has scarcely been altered since i 
completion. The arcades, the windows, tl 
west doorway and the south porch are ¢ 
notable for their fine detail. But the mo 
remarkable feature is the 13th -centu 
timber roof in imitation of a stone vaul 
the ribs and bosses of which, as well as son 
of the boarding, are original (Fig. 12). Fy 
parallels one has to look to cathedral ar 
monastic churches, the wood vaults of Yor 
Minster, for instance, or the one over tl 
presbytery at St. Albans. The church we 
carefully repaired by the last Earl of Cary 
fort in 1876, when the 15th-century pulp 
and chancel screen were restored. Ear 
Renaissance parclose screens shut off tl 
north chapel. 

The manor of Warmington has belonge 
to the Probys since 1797, when it was pu 
chased by the first Earl of Carysfort. TI 
Manor House or Manor Farm is a very goc 


(Right) 10—AN UP-TO-DATE CORN-DRYIN 


PLANT AT STOCK HILL 
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.—WARMINGTON CHURCH FROM THE 


cample of Northamptonshire vernacular 
uilding of the late 17th century (Fig. 14). 
he symmetrical front has very slightly 
‘ojecting wings, upright windows with inter- 
cting mullion and transom, and an eil de 
puf above the doorway. It is dated 1677 
1 the diamond-shaped panel on the left- 
und gable. A fine 17th-century staircase is 
ccommodated in a projection at the back. 
he village contains many interesting 
one-built houses and cottages. On the 
rthern fringe Eaglethorpe repre- 
nts a manor which by its name 
ust be of Danish origin. It 
longed to the Sapcotes of Elton 
1d seems to have been acquired 
y Sir Thomas Proby along with 
e manor of Elton. Standing 
ck from the green at the north 
id of the village are Eaglethorpe 
ouse (Fig. 13) and Eaglethorpe 
arm. The former incorporates a 
th-century doorway, with” the 
udges of Edward IV carved on 
ie spandrels, which came from 
otheringhay Castle. The farm 
iS a circular pigeon-house in 
‘cellent preservation, and a 
tle to the west of it is Warm- 
gton Mill, which, like the mill 
_ Elton, has two mill-races side 
y side. 

The park of Elton slopes 
ntly down from the ridge on the 
st side of the valley to the river, 
it before that is reached there is 
lake which is the successor of a 
raight narrow strip of water that 
as known as the Canal. A park 
shown on Saxton’s map of 
untingdonshire, but it was con- 
derably enlarged by the first 
atl of Carysfort after the in- 
osure award of 1779. There does 
9t seem to have been any com- 
ehensive landscape scheme. Suc- 
ssive generations have planted 
old trees decayed or were blown 
own or felled. There are some 
icient oaks and many fine elms. 
ntil 1894 there was little in 
1e way of a garden near the house 
‘cept along the south front, 
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SOUTH. (Right) 12—THE 13th-CENTURY TIMBER ROOF OF THE NAVE IMITATING 


A STONE VAULT 


but there were shrubberies, and early-19th- 
century sketches by the Ladies Charlotte and 
Fanny Proby show a rustic summer house 
which was called Kent’s Seat; there is no 
evidence, however, that William Kent had 
any connection with Elton and indeed in his 
time little or nothing seems to have been done 
in the way of alterations. The first Earl kept a 
hermit in a plantation called Elton Ferns, 
probably to scare poachers and marauders 
rather than with any more romantic notions. 


13.—EAGLETHORPE HOUSE FROM THE GREEN ON THE 


NORTHERN FRINGE OF WARMINGTON 


14.—THE MANOR FARM, WARMINGTON, DATED 1677 


A wood called Paradise was believed to be 
haunted by the last of the Sapcotes who, 
according to local tradition, made a practice 
of waylaying and robbing his departing 
guests. The ghost had the reputation of 
carrying his head under his arm. 

A long lime avenue runs eastward from 
the house. This was planted by the first Earl 
about 1908, shortly before his death, and it is 
now beginning to make a considerable figure. 
The entrance drive turns into it from the road, 
but the avenue continues up the 
hill as seen in Fig. 8. Since 
succeeding to the estate in 1947, 
Sir Richard Proby has planted 
other avenues in the park related 
to objects in the landscape. He 
plans to build a rustic Doric 
temple, for which Mr. Hope 
Bagenal has made designs. His 
keen interest in agriculture and 
forestry and also in preserving the 
charm and character of the 
villages and the beauty of the 
landscape is apparent all over the 
estate. Fig. 10, by way of contrast 
to the older buildings, shows part 
of a large new corn-drying and 
storage plant installed on the 
estate at Stock Hill for use in 
conjunction with combine- 
harvesters. Stock Hill is the 
highest point in the parish, and 
though the ridge rises to no more 
than 200 ft., that is a consider- 
able elevation in these border 
lands of the Fen Country, for the 
Nene in the valley below is less 
than 50 ft. above Ordnance 
datum. From Stock Hill and 
other points on the ridge one best 
appreciates the Ramsey Abbey 
chronicler’s encomium of Elton 
quoted at the head of this article. 

It remains for me to express 
my indebtedness to Sir Richard 
for much help he has given over 
the preparation of these articles 
and for the generous loan of 
materials for them. 

Articles on Elton Hall 
appeared on February 21 and 28 
and March 7. 
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WILD LIFE ON A CANADIAN TRAIL 


Written and Illustrated by H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


task to set out on an investigation of the 
big-game possibilities of an unsurveyed 
area which lies between two northern tributaries 
of the Skeena River, far back in the interior of 
British Columbia. This is a very remote 
country, but with less than 90 miles to go I could 
carry what little I needed in a prospector’s 
pack-sack. A .22 rifle would have met require- 
ments, but this was grizzly range, and when one 
is travelling alone it is advisable to eliminate all 
foreseen risks, so I took with me a .300 Win- 
chester Magnum. I hoped it would never be 
necessary to point this formidable weapon at 
anything larger than ruffed grouse and spruce 
hen required for the pot, for it was certainly not 
my desire to shoot game I could not use or carry. 
The two adventures I had occurred within 
a few hours of setting out and while I was still 
on the old pack-trail which at one time served 
the Klondyke prospectors. I had just struck the 
shoreline of a long narrow lake when I heard 
from the willow breaks ahead a whinnying, 
high-pitched cry, mid-way between a scream 
and a bleat, and quite unfamiliar. I had already 
seen several cow moose among the lily pads, and, 
with this fresh in my mind, I jumped to the con- 
clusion that the cry was that of a moose calf, 
and when it occurred again I was convinced. 
Reluctantly I left the trail for the difficult 
going of the white poplars higher up the slope, 
for no sound in all those woods could have been 
more ominous. Under whatever circumstances 
it is heard you should not go near the place 
‘unless you are prepared to shoot with the 
certainty of killing, and the cry was directly 
ahead. That calf had been disturbed; it was the 
S.0.S. of a young animal normally inarticulate. 
The sound of it would infuriate its mother or any 
other cow moose hearing it, and unless there 
happened to be a very climbable tree available 
one might find oneself in a very tragic position 
with a whole herd of enraged mothers approach- 
ing at racehorse speed, ears laid back and eyes 
flaming. No animal can look much worse than a 
defensive cow moose, and no pony can outspeed 
her swinging trot. 


| ae last September it was my pleasant 


ONE OF THE MANY BLACK BEARS SEEN BY THE AUTHOR 


TRAIL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Half a mile farther on a big bull moose 
walked in front of me not 50 feet away. He 
never once turned his immense head in my 
direction, but his mane was on end and he 
refused to give a yard. I therefore clicked the 
shutter of my little camera at him, and respect- 
fully made a detour. 

I heard no more of the calf, and about a 
mile farther on I rejoined the trail where 
it swung left into one 
of the loveliest little 
ravines I have ever 
looked upon. The cliffs 
on. either side were 
hung’ with creepers, 
mainly a large convol- 
vulus, but what im- 
pressed me most was 
the display of flowers 
on either side of the 
creek. 

They were past 
their best, but the blue 
and white lupins shim- 
mering along the slopes 
were reminiscent of 
bluebell time in the 
Bolton Abbey woods. 
Sunflowers and moon 
daisies of many colours 
mingled with the soft 
cream of meadow-sweet 
and the glaring red 
and crimson of flame 
flower and Indian paint- 
brush. 

IiesOme tertiles va. 
hollow one would ex- 
pect to find bird and 
small animal life pro- 
lific, and while the 
chattering of squirrels 
never ceased,  blue- 
birds, humming birds, 
kingbirds and a variety 
of dazzlingly resplen- 
dent warblers flashed 
across my eyes, supple- 
mented by hovering and 
darting butterflies and 
dragon-flies. It looked 
as though here summer 


BULL MOOSE SEEN BY THE AUTHOR WHILE TRAVELLING ALONG A PACK) 


‘‘ His mane was on end and he refused to give a yard | 


{ 
would linger till long after the surroundin’ 
woods were sere. 

Following the ravine the trail present 
swung right into a wide terrace where tal 
Douglas firs afforded some protection from th] 
sun. The terrace commanded a fine view of th 
lake and the vast hulk of mountains to the wesi| 
and it occurred to me that this was a perfec 
place to build a hunting and fishing lodge withi} 
this game belt. Temporarily I made camp i 
order to survey the site more thoroughly, twi) 
recommending features being that it was on th) 
trail and had sheltered water for landing air 
craft. 

A chipmunk streaked across the pin 
needles at my feet, then leapt into the air ani) 
caught a flying insect. As he raced hilarioust} 
away with it I noticed that the surroundin 
bush was creeping with chipmunks, and, turning 
I saw that one of them had taken possession 0} 
the box of oatmeal I had trustingly left on a log 
He was in the act of emerging from the hole 
had made in the side, so there was not mucl| 
choice but to leave it to him. This particula} 
brand of cereal consists of a variety of crushet| 
grain, including linseed, and is appreciates] 
among woodsmen on account of its sustaininj| 

properties and ease of preparation. 

From that moment on the chipmunk} 
seemed to increase in numbers like a hatch o} 
mayflies, and possibly they did. They are mid 
way between the squirrels and the tree mice an¢ 
live at a terrific rate, darting head-foremost uj} 
and down the tree trunks with a quicknes 
surpassing that of squirrels, pursuing the floatin}| 
dandelion seeds and catching them in mid-ai 
—always charming to watch and naturalh 
trusting. If the sun goes in or a cold wine 
begins to blow they all seek their crannies, t 
re-appear in an hour or so in another rollickin; 
invasion. One comes into my cabin daily as ¢ 
house pet. 

It occurred to me that a few persona! 
observations concerning the lake fishing migh 
be needed, so I decided to camp for the nigh 
and fish by wading the shallow margin when th 
heat subsided. Taking my canvas bucket | 
climbed up to the creek and was looking for 
suitable water hole when I was startled by < 
silvertip grizzly suddenly rearing up fro’ 
a thicket not 20 feet away. She was starin 
straight at me, her muzzle moving from side t 


=z 
ide as she tested the air, her 
mall eyes decidedly suspicious; 
he was too close for safety. 
could see that she had been 
seding, for her neck and the 
ides of her face were daubed 
ith blood, and very quietly I 
ipped the rifle strap from my 
noulder, at the same time think- 
ig aloud in a quiet voice, and to 
ne following effect: ““I mustn’t 
tartle you and I mustn’t run. 
‘fou’re too close to shoot, for, 
hough ordinarily, the shot might 
trop you where you stand, a 
rizzly prepared and alert takes 
lot of killing. You’ve never 
>en a man before and so you'll 
ave no more regard for me than 
yr a deer or wapiti, but they 
nould show you a clean pair of 
eels which I cannot do. Thus 
“s up to you, so make up your 
und and for the sake of peace— 
it!’ —and I pointed command- 
igly. 

When next I looked at her 
ne had half lowered her head 
nd was keenly watching me 
‘om the corners of her small red eyes. I thought 
yr certain she was coming and expected the 
arsh double cough which would confirm it. I 
vas on the point of taking the neck shot while I 
ould when she uttered the dismissing grunt of a 
orged animal, then dropping to all fours began 
> shuffle down the creek, passing so close that I 
ould almost have prodded her with the rifle 
arrel. I stood stock-still till she disappeared 
ver the brow where the trail turned, then I 
‘iped the sweat from my eyes and sat down to 
ready my knees. 

Not till then did I remember the camera, 
ut one can wonder that I had missed 
nis wonderful chance. To this day I have 
ever ceased to congratulate myself upon not 
hooting when I felt so sure she was coming. 


A CHIPMUNK EATING: 
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NATURALLY TRUSTING” 


Back at camp there was a tremendous 
whirligig of chipmunks going on round the 
porridge box, many more having turned up to 
challenge the sole rights of the discoverer, and 
they cut so many vivacious pictures that I 
exposed half a roll of films on them to steady 
my nerves. Later I went down to fish, and, 
walking a little farther up the lakeside, I came 
across something which caused me to unsling 
the Winchester with a start. For some seconds 
I stood on guard, but there was neither sound 
nor movement. At my feet lay the head, ears 
and long leg bones of a moose calf otherwise 
devoured by a grizzly, and the bush all round 
was trampled flat by the great bear and the 
desperate mother. She had evidently kept well 
out of reach of those terrible forepaws. 


“ALWAYS CHARMING TO WATCH AND 
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I fished some _ distance 
farther down till the sun dipped 
from view in resplendent colours 
behind the purple forest. I took 
% lb. rainbows nearly every cast 
on a fly named Jock’s Fancy, 
which is as sure a killer in British 
Columbia as it is in Scotland. I 
have used nothing else since I 
came out, but I was unable to 
reach the deep water where very 
big fish were constantly showing 
themselves. The lake was stocked 
with Kamloops rainbows by the 
Game Commission some years 
ago, and I knew that the Indians 
took both rainbows and Dolly 
Varden char exceeding 20 lb. for 
salting and smoking. 

I carried two good fish home 
for supper and breakfast, but de- 
cided not to set savoury aromas 
afloat that evening, so ate them 
both for breakfast. By the camp 
fire before turning in I watched 
the ethereal little flying squirrels 
demolish the box of oatmeal, 
finally tearing it to little pieces. 

During my twelve days in 
the bush I saw an immense quantity of game— 
23 black bears and 17 moose in one day; also a 
panther, deer continuously, and through my 
glasses herds of wapiti and a bunch of magni- 
ficent Osborne caribou grazing the tundras. 
The position now is that a bulldozer is clearing 
and levelling the old pack-trail to the chip- 
munks’ terrace, and it stirs a sad thought that 
yet another frontier, hitherto undisturbed, is to 
be thrown open to the hunters. But that, I 
suppose, is a selfish thought with so much 
beauty and interest hidden from human eyes 
over thousands of miles of territory, while it is 
the untiring aim of the British Columbia 
Government to educate the nation in every way 
to get the best that can be got out of the wilder- 
nesses made accessible. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HE fine spring weather this year brought 

out not only the fairest early flowers in 

our gardens, but a sudden, unusual num- 
er of pedlars on the road, as busy as the bees 
n our hive doorstep but fortunately not so 
umerous. Some of these travelling vendors are 
erennial, and against one or two I find myself 
efenceless. Chief among them is the brush- 
nd-mat ex-service man. “Old Soldier’’ would 
escribe him better still. Brushes, there is no 
enying it, wear out, but I own to buying an 
10rdinate number under his gentle persuasion. 
)ver the question of mats, he is a master of his 
tt. Fixing our inoffensive door-mat with his 
ye, he remarks sternly, ‘‘Of course, I know 
ou bought that mat from me—three years ago, 
yasn't it? But in my opinion, it’s ’ad it.” 

For very shame, I buy another one. 

_ Gypsies with clothes-pegs (never the best 
ind of peg) and the Cyprus lady, with her 
idiculously expensive lace mats, are likewise 
mpossible to refuse. But I found myself quite 
tony-hearted recently with a-well-fed gentleman 
rho protested he was “really an old stock- 
roker,” and only did this sort of thing by per- 
onal introduction, don’t you know? And he 
elt certain I knew Mrs. So-and-So (I didn’t) on 
yhom he called regularly with some exclusive 
udies’ wear. I prefer Autolycus when he does 
‘ot disguise his ancient calling, but rejoices in 
t, “as if his trinkets had been hallowed and 
rought a benediction to the buyer.” 

That youth can be less easily beguiled than 
niddle-age I learned recently, when thirteen- 
ear-old arrived to begin her Easter holidays 
mder our roof. I was in the garden, but aware 
f a conversation going on at the gate which 
eemed to end abruptly. 

“Who was that?” I asked presently. 

“Oh, just an Indian, trying to sell things.’’ 

“What did you say to him?”’ 

“‘T said you'd been to India and didn’t need 
nything.”’ 


-_ 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


This answer was apparently a complete 
stopper, but the surprising vision of myself 
holding “the gorgeous East in fee,’’ as it were, 
while a sad Pakistani walked the leafy lanes 
with his pack, remained to tease my mind all 
the morning. 

* OK OK 

ILL the fly-catchers, like the blossom, 

come earlier than usual this spring, I 
wonder. May 12 and 15 are their dates of 
arrival in my diaries for the last two years. 
Their nesting-place, to let, awaits them above 
a window under the wisteria, which should be 
in flower and leaf long before its customary 
time, to make a curtain for their nursery. Every 
year I fear they may not come at all, for what 
endless possibilities of disaster must lie between 
those far-off African shores and this particular 
corner of our house, under the hung tiles, with 
a branch of the cherry-tree for a hawking-spot. 

One family of tenants are here already, in 
loud occupation of a chimney, and by their 
noise and antics quite regrettably living down 
to their Latin name, Stwrnus vulgaris vulgaris. 
That there were starlings in this particular 
chimney we already guessed from the twigs and 
straw showered on the hearth, but now, judging 
from the commotion, anything up to seven 
young things are in the nest. The chimney 
belongs to our dining-room, and it seems that 
our meal-times and those of the starlings coin- 
cide. This morning at breakfast there was such 
a hullabaloo of impatient hunger from the chicks 
and rasping indignation from the parents that 
conversation at our end of the chimney became 
quite difficult. Added to this is my nervous 
dread lest one of the naked nestlings, with 
mouth agape, should fall down the aperture on 
to our hearth-stone. The long awaited sweep 
comes to-morrow, and I am torn between hoping 
that he will rid us of the whole vociferous family 
and an unwillingness to disturb so much spring- 
time activity. 


ERESA, she who advocated putting a black- 

thorn bush down the chimney to clean it, 
thinks the starlings might well be allowed to 
stay on. She isa great one for bird-nesting, and 
avers she found 45 nests two years ago in her 
native county of Clare. Last year the total found 
dropped to seventeen, including a lark’s nest 
and a wagtail’s. This spring, her first in 
England, she is getting her hand in, and already 
to-day she called me out of the house to admire 
a family of four unfledged thrushes in a holly 
bush. She has a theory that if you look too 
hard for anything you will not find it, and that 
this reversed, looking-glass theory applies 
especially to bird-nesting. But if, she says, you 
walk along a road, with your head turned, “ the 
way you'd be looking into a ditch, and notice 
the birds, then you'll be lucky.” 

This seems a better, gentler method than 
the one followed by an old friend, an inveterate 
bird man, who would rush from bush to bush 
beating them with his stick, which brought the 
birds out at once. He maintained that he had 
not time for any other than this system, which 
moreover frightened the birds less than a relent- 
less prying. But he lived to be 96, so had more 
time than many other people. Teresa, at 
eighteen, is not concerned at all with time, and 
I think that one day, in the sweet o’ the year, 
I too should like to walk the roads of Ireland 
with my head turned toward the ditch—in 
Waterford, for choice, with all the gorse in 
bloom. 

* *k * 

HE letters from Country LIFE corre- 

spondents (April 4 and 18) describing 
methods of chimney-sweeping with a chicken 
have caused lively interest here. Teresa says 
she wishes her Da could hear of it. Our sweep 
—a splendid man whose thick silver hair is set 
off by his sable livery—holds there is nothing 
to beat a 22-in. brush; not even a live chicken 
with both wings flapping. 
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By BEA HOWE 


ROM the opening of the Great Exhibition 
| Es 1851 until about 1890 there was a great 

demand for fanciful glass of all shapes, 
colours and kinds of decoration. This was 
largely due to the fashion of displaying every 
sort of ornament—from a pair of lustre-hung 
vases to an elaborately carved South Sea shell 
brought home by the curious-minded traveller 
—on the heavily carved chimney-pieces, the 
whatnots and show cabinets found in the best 
Victorian homes. Before 1845, the manufacture 
of glass had been considerably restricted in 
England. The Expositoy went so far as to say 
in May, 1851: “England was behind all Europe 
in her glass manufacture owing to the injurious 
effects of restrictive duties and excise super- 
vision . Since the hindrances have been 
removed the result has been most satisfactory.” 

Most of the best 19th-century coloured glass, 
transparent or opaque, had its origin in such 
well-known centres of the glass-making industry 
as Stourbridge, Nailsea, Bristol, Newcastle and 
Birmingham, where fine glass had been in pro- 
duction since the 18th century. Much Victorian 
coloured glass was used on the dining-room 
table; wine-glasses, decanters, liqueur goblets 
and ewers showed Bohemian influence. The 
fine pair of amber glass urn-vases and wide- 
mouthed vase to match, shown in Fig. 1, come 
into this category. Their engraved design of 
deer among trees is imitative of Bohemian 
and other Continental patterns used on this 
type of glass. 

Dark-blue_ glass, bottle-green, crimson 
(Bristol) and amethyst (Newcastle) glass was 
very popular for decanters, wine-glasses, finger 
bowls, etc. Fig. 2 depicts part of a charming 
ruby glass tea-set with white scalloped decora- 
tion, given as a wedding present in 1875. 

Lustres with crystal prisms were shown in 
the Great Exhibition by F. and C. Osler, of Bir- 
mingham, who received the Council Medal. In 
a note on Osler’s exhibits in Vol. IV of the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue one 
reads: “‘The manufacture of icicle drops was 
first systematically introduced by this house 
[Osler].’’ Originally, lustres were made only on 
the Continent and were “rude, shapeless, 
elongated lumps of glass, without prismatic 
effect.” The story goes that our own English 
prismatic glass pendants were brought into 
being by accident. Our Envoy at the Court of 


2.—PART OF A RUBY GLASS TEA-SET WITH WHITE SCALLOPED DECORATION. 
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VARIETY OF VICTORIAN GLASS” 


1.—TWO MID-VICTORIAN 
COLOURED GLASS. 


Saxony returned to England with a pair of 
lustres, some drops of which were found to be 
broken when they were unpacked. They were 
replaced by others made here at his order. 
Hence the birth of the fine English “‘icicle 
drop,’ so beloved by the Victorians. A pair of 
handsome lustres, possibly Stourbridge, about 
1875-1880, are shown in Fig. 3. Between them 
stands a slender opaque white glass vase, hand- 
painted with flowers. The firm of F. and C. 
Osler exhibited the magnificent crystal fountain 
surrounded by beautiful tropical plants that 
was one of the high-spots of the Great Exhibi- 
tion and was much admired by Queen Victoria. 

In 1851, a Miss Wallace invented a method 
of applying colours in a decorative pattern on 
glass. She had the good sense to patent her 
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This set was given as a wedding present in 1875 
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URNS AND A WIDE-MOUTHED VASE OF AMBER 
These pieces are engraved with deer among trees in imitation 
Bohemian design, and are typical of the fanciful glass of the period 


invention, which immediately received atte 
tion in a contemporary number of the Builde 
“All our ideas of Oriental splendour are reali 
in the sober actualities of British Decorative Ai 
in Glass by Wallace’s Patent. The lustre of silv 
and gold, the fiery sparkle of the ruby, amethien 
and every actual or imaginative gem . . . maj 
be combined at a moderate cost and witho 
vestige of mere gaudy glitter, in the decoratio 
of the mansions of the gentlemen of England 

A Ladies’ Guild was established for th 
purpose of teaching Miss Wallace’s art, anj/ 
popular women’s journals of the day, lik) 
the Young Lady’s Book, welcomed the projec} 
La Belle Assemblée went so far as to say hoj 
this new opening | in the field of decorative a} 
would provide “eligible and remunerati 
employment for ladies without requiring thei 
to descend from their rank as gentlewomen 
The Ladies’ Guild had a constitution and rule 
Ladies wishing to be instructed in painting ¢ 
glass had to pay an admission fee of £1, f0 
lowed by a further sum of two shillings a wee 
on joining a class. After a period of six montl 
working pupils were elected as associates of ti 
Guild and shared in the profits of the ventur) 
The Guild was a private concern, and, as it | 
influential supporters in London, it was 
cially successful. A large number of haa 
painted and decorated Victorian glass vast 
(Fig. 4) can be attributed to these Guild-traine| 
women artists, who found in this way a ha 
medium for their artistic talent. As yet, “ios | 
were unable to enter the professional studi 
the day, given over exclusively to artist studer 
of the male sex. 

There are many manifestations of Victo: 
art glass, and few text-books available on th} 
subject. In America, though, where all forms! 
19th-century ornamental glass are much so’ 
after and seriously collected, one finds a t 
appreciation of our own Victorian art glass 
is at present shown here at home. Miss 
Webb Lee, an authority on 19th-century g 
has written a book entirely devoted to Victo 
glass. 

Many of the early glass factories in 
United States, principally those in New En) 
land, boasted English designers, such 4 
William Leighton, one of the seven soni 
Thomas Leighton, the well-known English glas} 
worker. There was Joseph Locke, too, who } 
1883 patented the making of Amberina glas 
a bi-coloured glass shading from fuchsia-red 7 
amber, for the New England Glass Works. 
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—PATR OF LUSTRES OF WHITE OPAQUE GLASS, PAINTED IN BLUE, PINK, 
,REEN AND GILT, FLANKING AN OPAQUE WHITE GLASS VASE, HAND- 
PAINTED WITH FLOWERS 


Fancy-coloured glass reached its peak of 
opularity during the period 1851-1890. Satin, 
pangled, spattered and striped glass was made. 
satin glass was produced in both America and 
ingland during the late Victorian era. In 
‘ngland it was made by Thomas Webb and 
ons, of Stourbridge, the home of much coloured 
‘lass. His satin glass is characterised by having 
. very thick “lining,” not dead-white as on 
\merican satin glass, but more creamy in 
olour. Most but not all of Thomas Webb’s 
yleces are marked. His satin glass has shaded 
ones of deep rose to pale pink, yellows and 
ues. But now and then pieces of all one colour 
re found. Objects made were rose-bowls, 
sickle jars, cream jugs, etc. 

Art glass, and satin glass in particular, 
eached a high peak of ‘“‘artiness’’ when flower- 
md-leaf decorations were applied by skilled 
lass-workers. Vases, baskets and ewers subject- 
d to this treatment have ornate handles, feet 
ind leaves made of frosted crystal glass. 


t—ONE OF A PAIR OF OPAQUE MILKY-WHITE GLASS VASES 
-IECES OF VICTORIAN GLASS-WARE WITH DIFFERENT TYPES OF DECORATION, 


Spatter or splash glass is shown in Fig. 5 
(right). This slender vase has a curious mottled 
effect; it is streaked in reddish-brown, green 
and pearl-grey colours and has transparent glass 
handles and pleatings of clear glass down its 
sides. To produce these streaky effects of mixed 
colours, various coloured fragments were spread 
out on the marver (glass-blower’s slab). The 
glass-blower then rolled his gather over the 
small broken pieces, blew it, warmed it in, and 
then completed the article in question. The 
result bore the name of spatter or splash glass. 
The blower could control the spatter by choosing 
his fragments for their colour, or, as was more 
usual, he could spread them out in haphazard 
manner. 

The Aurora Glass Company of London issaid 
to have introduced in the 1870s a new decora- 
tive glass-ware in which flakes of gold and silver 
mica were encased. Art glass of this type is now 
called spangled ware, and very pretty it is with 
its glittering, almost whorled, appearance. A 


19}9:7 


HAND-PAINTED WITH A MOSS ROSE. (Right) 5.—THREE 
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spangled glass vase, in silvery-pink shades with 
crystal glass handles, is shown in the middle of 
Fig. 9. 

The method of making spangled glass was 
comparatively simple. A gathering of glass, 
which would form the body of the piece, 
was rolled in the silver or gold flakes, or any 
desired combination of colour. This was then 
re-heated in the furnace, after which a second 
layer of glass, usually transparent, was gathered 
over it. The second layer represented the plating 
or casing. This double layer, with the coating of 
coloured flakes between, was then fashioned by 
being blown into the desired shape. 

Striped glass, derived from the famous 
striped Venetian glass, was much made at Nail- 
sea and Bristol. A slender lemon-yellow and 
opaque white striped glass vase with crystal 
glass ornamentation is shown in Fig. 5 (left). 
This style of blown glass is well known and liked 
on the Continent. To-day a modern variant is 
being produced most successfully in Italy. 
Early Venetian striped glass is fragile and very 
light in weight. 

An interesting story is told by Miss Ruth 
Webb Lee in her book, Nineteenth-Century Art 
Glass, on the introduction of American Burmese 
glass in this country. Mr. Frederick Shirley 
developed a salmon-pink colouring by the use 
of oxide uranium at the Mount Washington 
Glass Works in the 1880s. Not content, he 
decided to produce a shaded glass-ware especi- 
ally based on this new colour, but combined 
with yellow. The result was his popular salmon- 
pink shading to lemon-yellow combination, 
patented by him under the name “ Burmese”’ 
in 1885. 

American Burmese glass vases and lamps 
were decorated by local artists with mallard in 
flight and with flowers, to name two distinctive 
motifs. The tremendous success of Mr. Shirley’s 
Burmese glass, described in an English journal 
as “the dawn of another day,’ inspired him to 
send some pieces to Queen Victoria while she 
was in residence at Balmoral Castle. They were 
decorated with flowers executed in a raised 
enamel. Much of this decorating was done with 
pure gold, and the design used was so admired 
here that it came to be known as the “Queen’s 
design.’”” Thomas Webb and Sons now pur- 
chased a licence from Mr. Shirley to produce his 
ware in England, where it was officially known 
as Queen’s Burmese. 


Illustrations: 2 and 3, Harris Museum and 
Art Gallery, Preston. 


(Left to right) A slender yellow and white 


triped vase with crystal decoration; spangled vase in silvery pink shades with crystal glass handles; spatter vase streaked in a number of colours 


and having transparent glass handles 
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A WEED OF MANY NAMES 


arable, muddy, cloggy corner of country, 

which I sometimes think must be the world 
headquarters of two obstinate Anglo-Saxon 
weeds—the one which in our parish we call 
withwind and the one we variously call squitch 
and twitch and cassocks, all of which are good 
Anglo-Saxon names. 

Years ago, when I began to garden among 
the squitch and the withwind, I considered 
them the primal enemies of mankind. I might 
not be Adam, but they were the original 
serpents of Eden. No, time changes us. I used 
to clear a bed in the autumn, and shake out the 
squitch, and objurgate the squitch, and curse 
the growing power which is packed into every 
scrap of its white rhizomes. I used to dig and 
clear out every dirty-white scrap of withwind, 
or bindweed. I watched them burn, as fanatical 
clerics watched the burning of witches or 
heretics. But they were immortal. In the next 
midsummer there would be almost as much of 
them both as there had been before I began to 
clear, clean and destroy. 

What I think cured me of the follies of a 
total debilitating war against withwind at least 
was digging out the ground for a small swim- 
ming pool and finding that the roots wound 7 ft. 
—and more—through top soil, clay and chalk. 
Clearly the withwind grew down and emerged 
again, in leaf, in Australia, with a smile on 
its face. 

I was fascinated, too, whenever I raised 
the flagstones in one part of the garden to 
poison the withwind which came up between 
them. I would find its white strings coiled and 
tangled under the stone. The strings had grown 
round and round and round before a tip man- 
aged to squeeze up between the cracks. I 
measured one coil and tangle, and found it no 
less than 18 ft. long. 

So I gave up the fight. Except for a puni- 
tive raid now and again, I have since shared the 
garden with these Old Invincibles. Indeed, 


I LIVE in a good Anglo-Saxon agricultural 


hatred has turned, not to liking—that would be 
too much; it would be too perverse a case of 
loving one’s enemies—but at any rate to 
respect. I respect the obstinacy, the persistence, 
the energy, the sinews of these two plants; 


Picture Post Tibrdes 
NICHOLAS CULPEPER, THE HERBALIST (1616-54), WHO 


RECOMMENDED SQUITCH ROOTS BOILED IN WHITE 
WINE FOR INTERNAL COMPLAINTS 


which explains this article; at least explains a 
brief dossier (though not exactly a panegyric) of 
squitch, a scouring of corners to find how 
squitch—what an insulting word—has been 
regarded through the centuries. 

What do they call this Old Invincible in 
your part of the world? Because names are 
often the only document for a plant. Do they 
call it squitch, twitch or couch? I suppose 
these three are commonest through England; 
and as it happens, insulting as at any rate 
squitch may sound, all three are apparently 
tributes and not insults at all. Apparently they 
are expressions of rather unwilling admiration. 

The quick and the dead. All three names 
are variants of the quick, the living, the crea- 
ture that won’t die down or lie down. Cwice is 
the Anglo-Saxon word—the word that must 
have been on the slow tongue of Anglo-Saxon 
farmers and gardeners. Indeed, quick it remains, 
I believe, in some counties; though a common 
name—another variant—in the North Country 
is quicken; and it is kwigga, so I am told, up in 
the Shetlands. Pretty close is another North- 
country name, varying in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland between wick and 
wicks and wickens and wicken grass; but I sup- 
pose these are names akin to an Anglo-Saxon 
word wic or wice for pliant, the word we have in 
wych elm, the springy wood of which was used 
for bows. 

The quick and the dead. From Scilly to 
Shetland, indeed all round the world; at any 
rate across Siberia, and in North America and 
all through Europe and in North Africa, couch, 
squitch, or twitch, or quicken, or wicken slyly 
inserts itself into field and plot and fallow, 
between stones and along paths, and into every 
conceivable place where it should not be. 
Germans know it. They call it quecke, and the 
harassed Dutch call it kweek, and the Danes 
kuikkey; and evika it is to flabbergasted Nor- 
wegians. 

Isn’t Schleswig, also, an aboriginal home 
of the English? At any rate Schleswig gardeners 
still use the name quitsch, as we use quitch 
in something like a score of counties. Most 
of the quitch counties are southern, and south- 
western and midland. 

Grasses do not usually 
have many names. After 
all, one grass is roughly like 
another (how many different 
grasses can you distinguish, 
assuming you are not a 
botanist, or a farmer inter- 
ested in re-seeding?) But a 
white mass of the accursed 
rhizomes of quitch or squitch 
is quitch or squitch defi- 
nitely, distinctively, damn- 
ably, to the meanest coun- 
try intellect; and quitch or 
squitch is one of the few 
grasses with—to my know- 
ledge—some two score of 
names in the length and 
breadth of Great Britain. 

At the time of my (less 
frequent) punitive excur- 
sions into the garden, I 
rather favour a Scottish 
name, “‘kett,’”’ which seems 
to mean filth; and “yawl,” 
from the Isles of Scilly, 
which looks to me as if it 
were the Old Cornish word 
dyawl, which means devil. 

When I retire in defeat, 
particularly from one corner 
of the garden where squitch 
has encamped among a num- 
ber of quite precious plants 
which I do not like to dis- 
turb, I prefer, from the 
infinite treasury of the Eng- 
lish language, a Shropshire 
name for it which is huffcap, 
which means a bully (and 
which also means a strong, 
decidedly intoxicating beer, 
according to the dictionary). 


; 
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COUCH GRASS, QUITCH OR SQUITCH, Aj 

WEED WHOSE ROOTS HAVE BEEN THE) 

CURSE OF GARDENERS DOWN THE) 

CENTURIES. “Quitch or squitch is one ofl 

the few grasses with some two score of names), 

in the length and breadth of Great Britain.”| 
From Sowerby’s English Botany 


As for other English, Irish and Scottish} 
names, can you add (besides squitch, twitch,}) 
couch, quitch, quick, quicken, kwigga, wick,} 
wicken, kett, yawl, cassocks and huffcap) any] 
more to this extra list, which completes! 
most of my bag of names: dog’s grass, hound’s 
tooth, skally, scoil, scutch (i.e. whippy of 
switchy), scryle, spear-grass (because the rhi-| 


strial, stroil (meaning strong or sinewy), twike, 
wickenins, winnel straa (i.e. plaiting grass) ; and) 
also (names from Scotland) felt (from the 
matted rhizomes?), lonachies, ronnochs, rack 
(i.e. rubbish), sheep’s cheese and wizzard? | 

I won’t guarantee all my interpretations,} 
but think with what venom all these names 
have been ejaculated, with what sweat of brow} 
and back and what ache of the arms they have} 
been coupled, through the counties and the} 
centuries! i 

Have there been any uses for abominable} 
and not very beautiful squitch? Has anyone} 
found any positive merits in root, blade, flo £ 

There should be, though I do not know} 
that there is, a moral fairy tale (of the order Of} 
baling lakes with hollow limpet shells) about) 
emptying farm, field, border, plot or path Off 
squitch. Tennyson somewhere deep inside his 
Idylis went a-weeding and made a moral} 
figurative use of quitch, a name I expect 
learned from the gardener in his father’s 
colnshire rectory: 

to pick the vicious quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him. 
As “couch”’ it is half the peg, it is true, for one 
good anthology piece in which Thomas Hardy) 
saw, you remember, “Only thin smoke without) 
flame From the heaps of couch-grass”’; which 


) 


ould “go onward the same’’—squitch always 
sing with us, like rain or overdrafts— though 
ynasties pass.’’ Not a poetic weed, exactly. 

Still, let me say that apothecaries did have 
use for squitch; and that sometimes squitch 
as worth digging up, and washing, and selling 
-a fact which brings me back to the dog names. 

If you look up squitch, or Agvopyron 
pens, in a French flora you will see they call it 
yendent—hound’s tooth—which is a name in 
1e shape or another used by Germans, and 
oles, and Russians. One of the German her- 
us explains this by saying that young shoots 
ok like dogs’ teeth. That wasn’t enough. The 
erbalists knew—as we all know if we use our 
yes—that dogs sometimes eat a blade or two of 
ass. They knew that Pliny wrote in his 
atuval History 2,000 years ago that dogs 
vewed a secret herb called canaria; and the 
erbalists equated squitch with canaria, the dog 
stb (cockers, corgies, boxers, etc., not being 
otanists or herbalists, are hardly so particular). 
hey called it gramen canavium medicatum, 
amen caninum, dog’s grass, or gramen for 
1ort; or sanguinale. You went into the apothe- 
iry's shop and said, “‘ Please, mother says can 
1e have an ounce or half-ounce’’—is it still 
ld 2—" of rhizoma graminis?”’ 

And how was it used? Mama (I am quoting 
ulpeper’s English Physician Enlarged) bruised 
1e roots and boiled them in white wine. And 
en? Then you drank and all that was shut 
as opened: “’tis opening, but not purging, 
ery safe.’ “It openeth Obstructions of the 
iver and Gall, and the stopping of\the Urine 
id easeth the griping pains of the Belly, and 
ilammations, wasteth the matter of the 
one.’ Or mama could distil a liquor of the 
1izomes and dose you with it against worms, or 
ound the rhizomes in her mortar and put them 
1 a cut (hence the name sanguinale, the blood 
stb). 

A soothing medicament, if not a soothing 
lant—if you can bring yourself to believe that 
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BINDWEED, THE OTHER “OBSTINATE ANGLO-SAXON WEED” WITH WHICH THE 
AUTHOR CONTENDS IN HIS GARDEN 


squitch has any possible virtues at all. Cul- 
peper blandly remarked that squitch (he called 
it, in the 17th century, dogs-grass, quick-grass 
or couch-grass) “is a constant customer to the 
place it gets footing in.’’ He ended his decided 
but decidedly baseless panegyric of the roots of 
squitch more blandly still: “ although a Gardiner 
be of another opinion, yet a Physician holds 
half an Acre of them to be worth five Acres 
of Carrots.” 


As for the companion serpent, the bind- 
weed, the withwind—its dossier isn’t really so 
full. It has many names, some as pretty as its 
flowers, others as emphatic as hellweed (did it 
grow up from hell?) or devil’s guts. Gerard had 
not a kind word for either of the common kinds. 
Medically the bindweeds were useless; they 
were, he wrote, “but unprofitable weedes and 
hurtfull unto eche thing that groweth next 
unto them.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANGEL’S TRUMPET 


about eight feet across, 


against a 


A kinder mould; yet ’tis unsafe to 


gurgles alarmingly when the last 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


‘7 R,—With reference to the illustra- 
tion in your issue of April 11 of a 
tura, or angel’s trumpet, in bloom 
yu may be interested to know that I 
we already had flowers in early 
arch in my cold greenhouse here of 
aiuva wrightit. This is similar to 
. suaveolens, but its trumpet is filled. 
here are red and yellow varieties 
hich will grow out-of-doors as well 
1 the west coast of Scotland and in 
uth-west Ireland. I learn that in 
ogan gardens, in Wigtownshire, the 
. sanguinea was still in bloom in 
uuary this year out-of-doors. 

These plants need protection from 
ost, but otherwise are very strong 
id vigorous. Last year I saw two 
ishes in full bloom just outside Cork 
January. These were large bushes 


wall—one red and one yellow. I wish 
I knew where I could obtain plants of 
the yellow datura.—G. F. Cott, 
Bethersden, Ashford, Kent. 


TRAVELLING MOUNTAINS 
AND WALKING HILLS 


Sir,—Mr. Miles Hadfield’s article 
(March 21) on the Woolhope Hills, in 
Herefordshire, and the landslip of 1575 
on Marcle Hill calls to mind the Rev. 
Gilbert White’s letter to his friend, 
the Hon. Daines Barrington, in which 
he makes amusing reference to the 
phenomena of ‘walking hills and 
travelling mountains,’ and to the 
Wonder, in particular, when he quotes 
from Cydey, by John Philips. 
I norv advise, nov veprehend the 
choice 
Of Marcley Hill; the apple no- 
where finds 


tyust 

Deceitful ground: who knows but 
that once more 

This mount may journey, and his 
present site 

Forsaken, to thy neighbour’s bounds 


transfer 
Thy goodly plants, affording matter 
strange 
For law debates! 
—W. G. J. Lewis, Flat 2, 8, Mari- 
borough-pavade, Hillingdon Heath; 
Middlesex. 
TAVERN TRICKS 
Sir,—To supplement Mr. G. B. 


Hughes’s article Tvicks in the Tavern 
(March 7), I enclose photographs of an 
interesting old pint mug with a frog 
in it. 

This, in addition to giving the 
unwary drinker a shock on sight, 


dregs are drawn through it.—W. C. S. 
GIRLING, 29, Powling-voad, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 


RELICS OF OLD LONDON 
BRIDGE 


Sir,—Apropos of your correspondence 
abou: relics of Old London Bridge, 
I have sat in a chair at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall made from oak piles 
from Old London Bridge, and with a 
replica of the original bridge and the 
present one carved on the back.—R.E. 
CLeweEtt, Atheneum Club, Reading. 


JAMES HOWELL’S HAIR 


Srr,—I was interested in the remarks 
about James Howell in Collectors’ 
Questions last week and the reference 
to his “dark shock of hair.’”’” Apparent- 
ly, while he was in Italy as a young 


SIDES AND INTERIOR OF A FROG MUG THAT GURGLES WHEN THE DREGS ARE DRAINED 


See letter: Tavern Tricks 
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A DETAIL FROM AN 


ENGRAVING AFTER HOGARTH’S THE 


CHAIRING IN THE ELECTION SERIES 


See letter: 


man, his hair changed colour, for a 
letter to Dr. Francis Mansell, Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, written at 
Venice and dated June 25, 1621, con- 
tains the following passage: “‘You may 
remember I went flaxen-hair’d out of 
England, but you shall find me re- 
turn’d with a very dark brown, which 
I impute not only to the Heat and Air 
of those hot Countries I have eaten 
my Bread in, but to the quality and 
difference of Food” (Familiar Letters, 
Vol. i, No. 31). It is common enough 
for the flaxen hair of young children 
to darken considerably, but James 
Howell was about 27 years old at the 
time when his hair went dark. Are 
there other instances of this pheno- 
menon known to your readers, and 
what would be the modern explana- 
tion of it? 

The article on Howell in the 
Dictionary of National Biography 
refers to an oil painting of him belong- 
ing to the Rev. H. Howell, of Blaina, 
but it is thought to have been done 
from the engraving.—CLIVE LAMBERT, 
London, S.W.1. 


VERSE AS AN AID TO 
NAVIGATION 


Str,—With reference to Commander 
A. MacDermott’s recent letter Verse as 
an Aid to Navigation, the only one I 
recall, the Geordie colliers’ rhyme, 
went something like this: 


The Flail in Action 


When it’s 
Bridge 

It’s half ebb in the Swin, 

Low water in Yarmouth Roads 

And flood tide at Lynn, 

Thro’ Yarmouth Roads 

We quickly glide 

Up to Cromer with the tide ; 

Pass the Dudgeon, sight the Spurn; 

Flamboro’ Head is next in turn; 

Huntcliffe Foot, very high land, 

Just 19 miles from Sunderland, 

In my day in _ four-masters 
shanties were a means to an end. They 
helped us to pull together as well as 
cheering us when, after being wet and 
miserable, we got a little sail on her.— 
A. J. Bootu, Caernarvonshire. 


GROWING FERNS IN 
BOTTLES 


S1r,—With reference to your interest- 
ing article on Wardian fern-cases 
(March 14), you might lke to know 
that at one house where I lived as a 
child the previous owner had been a 
wine-merchant, and evidently a fairly 
heavy consumer himself. The kitchen 
garden paths were all edged with 
bottles driven in close together neck 
downwards to within about three or 
four inches of the path level. In the 
shadier parts beautiful little ferns grew 
and flourished inside the bottles. 

I remember taking a damp rag 
and cleaning up the tghter-coloured 


high water at L’don 
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bottles so that the coiled-up fern 
fronds could be seen easily. Some of 
the bottles had quite bulbous ends, 
rather like long globes, and these 
looked particularly pretty. slic 
bottles made a hard-wearing and not 
unattractive edging. I wonder if 
other readers have ever heard of this 
use for empty bottles —YVONNE C. 
SNELL (Mrs.), The Woodlands, 
Colindale Hospital, The Hyde, N.W.9. 


THE FLAIL IN ACTION 


Str,—A flail-like weapon, similar to 
that illustrated by your correspondent 
Mr. J. F. Parker (March 28), is shown 
in Hogarth’s picture The Chairing, 
plate four of the Election series. The 
figure in the middle of the picture is 
seen to be wielding just such a weapon, 
while the poor fellow behind him 
receives an unlucky crack on the head. 
My photograph is from an en- 
graving by Thomas Cook, published in 
1802.—GrorceE H. Taytor, 107, 
Sylvan-way, Sea Mills, Bristol. 


IN CHINA 

Sir,—In your issue of March 21 
there is a photograph with the 
caption, “Was it .a weapon?’ 


It may interest you~ to 
hear that about forty 
years ago I bought one 
very like it in a Chinese 


RR 


junk shop in Canton. 
These weapons (I saw 
many) were used by 


Chinese gang robbers and 
pirates, gathered up in 
the hand and hidden in 
the loose sleeve of the 
coat, to be thrown out 
suddenly in attack. My 
weapon has four pieces of 
iron linked together, 
against the three in your 
illustration. 

When I asked the 
shopkeeper why he had 
such a number of old 
swords, fighting irons or 
the weapons in question, 
he replied: “Now can 
buy revolver.”’—W. DE 
LEIGHTON BROOKE, Sand- 


field, Potterne, Devizes, 
Wiltshire. 
WHERE THE 


CIDER WENT 


Strr,—Your recent cor- 
respondence about the 
old ways of making cider 
in Herefordshire made no 
mention of the way it 
was used. You may like 
to reproduce the enclosed 
photograph of its use by 
men at work. 


REFRESHMENT DURING THE HARVEST: A HEREFORDSHIRE FARM-WORKER DRINKING CIDER 
FROM THE DECORATED HORN CUP SEEN IN DETAIL ON THE RIGHT 


See letter: Where the Cider Went 


“than a week. re 


MAGNOLIA CAMPBELLII IN BLOOM A 
ABBOTSBURY, DORSET, ON MARCH 1 


The reaper is using a horn cup an 
holds the barrel in his hand. These 
were made by the men themselves} 
the cup from which the man ~ 
drinking has been roughly decorated) 
with incised designs, which include 
fish, a star and two thistles, as sho 
in my second photograph. I think it 
unusual to find these horn cups) 
decorated by their owners.—M. W. 
Hereford. | 


MAGNOLIA RECORDS 


Sir,—A year or two ago there was} 
some correspondence in CouNTRY|, 
Lire about the longest or oldest} 
wisteria in England. I wonder ij 
anyone knows anything about com-| 
parable details of Magnolia campbelliry 
oldest, tallest and so on? This Is} 
perhaps the grandest and most) 
splendid of the magnolias, eulogised} 
by all the authorities yet not veryi) 
popular because it does not usuall 
flower in its first tw enty years—and ifj 
then breaks so early in the year that} 
it is specially liable to be devastated 
by unkind weather. Also, even if thd 
weather is serene for an unusual time | 
the tree appears at its best for lh 


: 


| 


See letter: Magnolia Records 
The enclosed photograph, taken 
on March 11, shows the _ older 
of the two specimens in _ the) 
garden at Abbotsbury, Dorset. i 
understand that this particular tree} 
was the first of the species ever to} 
flower in England (in 1902) but that| 
one flowered in Ireland the year} 
before. || 
Magnolia campbellii is a tre 
forest tree which attains heights 0 
150 feet or even more in its native 
forests near Darjeeling. There, be | 
ing to the books, the white variety 8 
commoner than the pink, whiel 
has been chiefly preferred for intre 
duction into this country.—J.D.U BI 
Somerset. 1 | 


RESTORING REDUNDANT 


CHURCHES 


S1r,—Your editorial note (April 4) @ 
the restoration of Great Witle 
Church, Worcestershire, is timely. 
acrimony of the recent dispute wit 
the Historic Churches Preservatit 
Trust can now be forgotten and t& 
problems considered objectively. 
Many of our finest chure 
would strictly be considered redund 
if related to the purely pastoral neé 
of to-day. To take one example, 
church at Kempley, near Gloucester, 
is now famous for its rediscovered wall 
paintings. Yet it is nearly two milés 
from Kempley village, which has 4 


, 

church of its own, and is as redundant 
us a redundant church can be. For- 
cunately it is not imminently in need, 
jut, if it were, would the Historic 
Shurches Preservation Trust refuse 
uid ? 

Churches surely have a value 
juite apart from the congregations 
shey serve. In a city a fine church is 
2% inestimable worth even if it is 
ocked on Sundays. The church is 
here for all! who pass to see, a monu- 
ment of spiritual and architectural 
zracein a humdrum setting, a reminder 
hat there are other values besides 
chose of commerce and bureaucracy. 
Vore effectively than hours of preach- 
ng a fine church may cause disturb- 
unces in the mind of many an apathetic 
ygnostic or self-assured atheist. I 
um fortunate in living in a city of 
nany beautiful churches and I cannot 
inderstand how the citizens of work- 
iday Leeds, or Ipswich, could allow the 
lestruction without loud protest of 
me of the few fine buildings they 
90ssess.—Davip W. Lioyp, 23, Cale- 
ionia-place, Clifton, Bristol. 


ADAM BUCK AND THE 
GEORGE FAMILY 


51R,—I enclose a photograph of a 
portrait of Mrs. Sarah George, of 


Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, painted 
oy Adam Buck, in 1824, and shall be 
grateful if you or any of your readers 
van inform me if this artist painted 
uyny other portraits of the George 
mily. 
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During the next 38 years he was 
represented almost without interval 
at the Royal Academy, but he was 
never elected R.A. He exhibited a 
miniature of his wife in 1806 and in the 
following year portraits of a ‘Mr. 
George’’ and Miss F. George, who may 
have been his father-in-law, Sampson 
George, and a sister-in-law. No other 
portraits by Adam Buck of the George 
family have been traced.—ED.] 


THE WOOD-CUTTER’S 
EPITAPH 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of an 
epitaph such as to-day can seldom 
sincerely be written. It is in concrete, 
cast in the form of a tree-stump. 
Edward Martin lived for several 
decades in a small shack on the banks 
of the Mackenzie River, Canada. He 
was a quiet, solitary man, liked and 
respected by all. His main job in life 
was to cut and stack firewood for the 
wood-burning stern-wheelers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which plied 
for goods and passengers along the 
1,800 odd navigable miles of the 
Mackenzie River. The last of them, 
a classic river boat of the “Show Boat”’ 
tradition, was taken from service only 
just before the war. 

Edward Martin died intestate. 
Quite a sum of money was found in 
his shack by the Mounted Police, but 
no heirs could be traced. He was 
happy in his simple life in the wilds, 
and had few needs upon which to 
spend his earnings.—CoLin W. Wyatt, 
Cobbetis, Farnham, Surrey. 


AN OLD CARVING FOUND IN A KENT INN 


See letter: Brotherly Love? 


Adain Buck’s wife was Margaret 
xeorge, daughter of Sampson George 
xy his first wife, Anne Pattinson. 
sampson George (1750-1809), whose 
ortrait I am anxious to trace, was 
ittorney-at-law. Mrs. Sarah George 
vas a Wright, of Bawtry.—A. R. T. 
sEORGE, 107, Cardington-avenue, Great 
Bary, Birmingham, 22a. 

[Adam Buck, after practising 
portraiture for some years in his native 
ity of Cork and in Dublin, settled in 
-ondon in 1795 at the age of 36. 


*ORTRAIT OF MRS. SARAH 
sEORGE, BY ADAM BUCK, 
PAINTED IN 1824 
See letter: Adam Buck and the George Family 


MYROBALANS FOR 
TANNING 


Sir,—I was much interested to read 
the letter in your issue of April 4 from 
Mr. J. D. U. Ward, of Watchet, regard- 
ing the avenue of myrobalans at 
Hestercombe, in Somerset. Myro- 
balans, or myrabs, as they are called, 
are imported into the port of Bristol 
by firms in the tanning industry. They 
are hard and similar to smooth 
walnuts and are grown in India. 

Should I be correct in assuming 
that they are the dried fruit of the tree 
in question? I note that Mr. Ward 
states that the trees originated in 
Caucasian regions.—REGINALD A, S. 
HEAVEN, The Bungalow, Redcliffe 
Bay, Portishead, Somerset. 


[The myrobalans used in tanning 
are the kernels of the plum-like fruits 
of Tervminalia chebula, a tree native to 
India, Ceylon and Burma. They are 
also known as chebules.—ED. ] 


Str,—When I lived in Sotwell, Berk- 
shire, the orchard hedge was full of 
myrobalans (April 4), called cherry 
plums locally. There were three 
varieties: dark red (late), bright red 
and golden yellow. All were delicious 
to eat when fully ripe, and excellent 
for bottling, especially the bright red, 
which was about twice the size of a 
cherry.—S. M. SHaw (Mrs.), Heath 
House, Buxted, Sussex. 


BROTHERLY LOVE? 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a piece 
of carving hanging on the wall of an 
old inn in the Hoo district of Kent. It 
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EPITAPH CARVED ON A CONCRETE 

TREE-STUMP TO EDWARD MARTIN, 

WHO CUT WOOD FOR STEAM-BOATS 

ON THE MACKENZIE RIVER, CANADA 
See letter: The Wood-cutter’s Epitaph 


was found among a lot of old rubbish 
in the skittle alley attached to the inn. 
It appears to represent two cherubic 
old gentlemen kissing each other, and 
is carved from some soft wood, such as 
pine. It measures two feet in wing 
span and is nine inches deep. A hole 
has been drilled in the middle of the 
bottom edge into which a staff could 
have been inserted. Could this carving 
have been the emblem of some 
Friendly Society representing brother- 
ly love2—RonaLp B. Haynes, Water- 
mill House, Loose, Maidstone, Kent. 


INGENUITY IN THE 


GARDEN 


S1r,— Box edges, though old-fashioned, 
look right and charming in a formal 
garden of 17th-century style. The 
clipping is much easier if one can do it 
while standing upright, using a long 
handle and metal holder added to the 
electric hedge-clipper.— 
J. M.S., Midlothian. 


WELSH WEDDING 


CUSTOM? 
S1r,—The following 
printed notice, dated 
August 25, 1798, which 
has recently come into 
my possession, may 
amuse your readers and 
add something to the 
history of Welsh matri- 
monial customs. 

“Having lately en- 
tered the Matrimonial 
State, we are encouraged 
by our Friends to make a 
Bidding on the Occasion, 
on Thursday the 13th 
Day of September next, 
at the Dwelling-House 
of Daniel Thomas, (the 
young Woman’s Father) 
called Iscoed-Mill, in the 
Parish of St. Ishmael, at 
which Place we humbly 
solicit the Favor of your 
good Company; and 
whatever Donation you 
may then be disposed to 
bestow on us, will be 
gratefully received, and 
cheerfully repaid, when- 
ever demanded on the 
like Occasion, by Your 
most obliged humble 
Servants, EbenezerJones, 
Mary Jones. 

“The young Man’s 
Grandmother, and young 
Woman’s Father and 
Mother, desire that all 
Gifts of the above Nature, 
due to them, may be 
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returned to the young 
Couple on the - said 
Day and will be thank- 
ful for all Favors con- 


ferred on them—The 
young Man’s_ Uncle 
(David Thomas of 


Iscoed Ucha’) and young 
Woman’s_ Sisters, will 
also be thankful for any 
Favors conferred on the 
young Couple.”’ 

I should be interest- 
ed to learn the meaning 
of the bidding referred 
to.—L. M. BIcKERTON, 
Hovbury, First-avenue, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


UNIFORM OF THE 
7th HUSSARS 


Sir,—There have recent- 
ly been several letters 
published in CouNnTRY 
LIFE concerning pictures 
of 7th Hussars in full 
dress uniform. These 
letters have naturally 
been of great interest to 
members of the Regi- 
ment. As the present 
Commanding Officer I 
should be extremely ob- 
liged and interested to 
hear from anyone who 
has a picture or any 
other object which would 
be of historical interest 
to the Regiment. I would also be 
delighted to supply any information 
from our records and histories to any- 
one who owns such a picture or other 
object.—C. T, LLEWELLEN PALMER 
(Lt.-Col.), 7th Queen’s Own Hussars, 
British Avmy Post Office, Hong Kong. 


SURFEIT WATER 


Srr,—I was interested to read the 
article on surfeit water (April 4). The 
article gives the impression that this 
cordial is no longer made, but it is 
still sold in parts of the Midlands, 
particularly in the Black Country, 
where it has a local reputation for the 
cure of measles. 

The surfeit water of to-day is not 
the same as the one made two hundred 
years ago; its alcoholic strength is 
less and the dominating flavour is 
that of cloves blended with other 
spices.—E. A. JAMES, Biymingham. 


AN ELECTRIC HEDGE-CLIPPER ADAPTED 
TO CUT BOX EDGES 


See letter: Ingenuity in the Garden 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE ROVER 105S_ - 


105R which I recently described, and both 

of them are developments of the already 
well known model 90. The R model uses the 
Roverdrive form of automatic transmission, 
while the S version is fitted with a normal syn- 
chromesh gearbox to which an overdrive has 
been fitted. The Rover range consists of five 
cars, but the firm’s policy is different from that 
of many other manufacturers in that all five 
have the same chassis and bodywork. The basic 
differences between the five models are con- 
fined to variations in engine size and trans- 
mission, and as a result prospective purchasers 
are free to decide which model gives them the 
combination of performance and economy 
which they require. All, however, give the 
same comfort and convenience. 

The six-cylinder engine has a capacity of 
2,638 c.c.—the same as the model 90—but the 
power output has been increased to 108 brake 
horse-power at 4,250 r.p.m. All Rover engines 
use a cylinder-head design which incorporates 
overhead inlet and side-by-side exhaust valves, 
aud this has helped in making it possible for the 
high compression ratio of 8.5 to 1 to be used. 
Particular care has been taken to ensure 
adequate lubrication, and the cylinder walls 
are specially lubricated by jets from the con- 
necting rods; the circulating oil is passed through 
a full-flow oil filter. The extra power from the 
engine has enabled the overdrive ratio to be 
made as high as 3.34 to 1, which means that 
each 1,000 r:p.m. gives 23.4 m.p.h., and as a 
result a cruising speed of 80 m.p.h. can be 
maintained at the comparatively low engine 
speed of 3,400 r.p.m. In spite of the relatively 
small engine compartment the engine compo- 
nents are easily accessible. 

The Rover is one of the few cars which 
still has a separate chassis frame; it is of welded 
box-section with additional strength provided 
by cross members. To insulate both the body 
and the passengers from vibration rubber 
mountings are interposed between the chassis 
and the bodywork. The designers are to be 
congratulated on the trouble they have taken 
in eliminating unnecessary greasing points. 
There are only four poinés on the car requiring 
attention with the grease gun, and then only at 
intervals of 3,000 miles. Elsewhere rubber 
joints are used, or else factory-filled reservoirs 
are fitted. Servo assistance is provided for the 
Girling hydrostatic brakes, with the result that 
the pedal pressure required is low. The un- 
sightly and inconvenient transmission tunnel 
common on many cars has been reduced to neg- 
ligible dimensions by the provision of an extra 
bearing on the propeller shaft; this also assists 
in reducing vibration. The gear ratios are very 
well chosen; if one ignores bottom gear, which 
can be regarded as an emergency ratio, the other 


r NHE Rover 105S is the sister car to the 


THE ROVER 1055S 


Makers: Rover Co., Solihull, Birmingham 
SPECIFICATION 


Price £1,595 17s. 
(including P.T. £532 17s.) 
Cubic capacity 2,638 c.c. 
Bore and stroke 
73.025 x 105 mm. 
Cylinders Six 
Valves Overhead 
B.H.P. 108 at 4,250 r.p.m. 
Carb. Two S.U. 
Ignition Lucas coil 
Oil filter Delco full-flow 
Ist gear 14.51 to 1 
2nd gear 8.78 to 1 
3rd gear 5.92 to 1 
4th gear 4.30 to 1 
Overdrive 3.34 to 1 
Final drive Hypoid bevel 
Brakes Girling hydrostatic 
PERFORMANCE 
3rd 
7.0 secs. 
9.0 secs. 


17.5 secs. 
98.6 m.p.h. 


Suspension Independent 
(front) 

9 ft. 3 ins. 

4 ft. 4 ins. 


4 ft. 34 ins. 


Wheelbase 
Track (front) 
Track (rear) 
Overall length 
14 ft. 103 ins. 
Overall width 5 ft. 52 ins. 
Overall height 5 ft. 33 ins. 
Ground clearance 74 ins, 
Turning circle 37 ft. 
Weight 31 ewt. 
Fuel cap. 114 galls. 
Oil capacity 15 pints 
Water capacity 21 pints 
Tyres 6.00 x 15 
(Avon or Dunlop) 


Acceleration Top 
30-50 9.5 sees, 
40-60 10.4 secs. 
0-60 (All gears) 
Max. speed 


Petrol consumption 
19.8 m.p.g. at an average 
speed of 50 m.p.h. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 344 
feet (95 per cent. efficiency) 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 25, 


three gears provide comfortable speeds of 30, 
50 and 85 m.p.h., while overdrive can give 
anything up to 100 m.p.h., depending on road 
conditions. The speeds I have quoted for 2nd, 
8rd and top are not, of course, the absolute 
maxima. The independent front suspension 
and the semi-elliptic rear springs are controlled 
by telescopic hydraulic dampers. 

To reduce weight and eliminate corrosion, 
the door panels, luggage-boot lid and bonnet 
top are of aluminium. The interior finish and 
equipment of the Rover are of the highest 
standard, and it is difficult to think of any- 
thing which would contribute to the driver’s 
or the passengers’ comfort which has been for- 
gotten. A passenger accustomed only to the 
average flow-production car would be immedi- 
ately impressed by the feeling of luxury created 
by the hide upholstery, the polished wood 
fascia and door cappings, the excellent carpet- 
ing, and the general air of refinement. Typical 
of the thought given to the owner’s convenience 
are such features as two large cubby-holes, one 
exceptionally large, provided with horizontally 
folding doors to act as tables, a reserve petrol 


INS 


THE ROVER 1058S. 


supply controlled by a dashboard switch, an 
unusually efficient and easily regulated heating 
and demisting system and seats which can be 
adjusted for rake and height, as well as for leg 
length. The convenience of driving the Rover is 
increased by its having a central gear lever; the 
hand-brake lever is of shepherd’s crook shape 
and is fitted in front of the driver’s door, where 
it is easily reached and does not interfere with 
getting in or out of the seat: 

A clever arrangement is used to govern the 
operation of the overdrive. While one is 
accelerating on top gear the overdrive switch 
can be flicked into overdrive without removing 
the hand from the steering wheel, and when the 


throttle pedal is eased back the upward change , 


to overdrive takes place. Normal top can be 
regained by moving the switch out of overdrive, 
but the actual change will not take place until 
the throttle pedal is next pressed. An alternative 
method is to depress the accelerator beyond the 
normal full-throttle position: this kick-down 
action immediately engages top gear for full 
acceleration. 

To an average passenger it is doubtful if 
the difference between the 105S and its less 
powerful sister cars, the 75 and the 90, would 
be noticed, but this is largely because the 
increase in power has been obtained without 
any loss of silence or smoothness. To the driver 
this increase will be immediately apparent, as 
there is a pleasant feeling of power beneath one’s 
right foot. It might be thought that this would 
only be noticed at high speeds on the open road, 
but I noticed it within a few hundred yards of 
taking the car over in London’s West End. The 
smooth and effortless acceleration in either 
second or third gear makes driving in heavy 
traffic almost a pleasure. In the first few 
moments one of the great pleasures of driving a 
Rover becomes obvious: it lies in the excellence 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


from maximum speed, failed completely. i 


It is fitted with overdrive and has a good all-round performance 


Le | 
of all controls, however minor. Compared with 
some cars with their plastic controls and vul 
garly ornamented instrument panel, it is 
enjoyable to drive or be driven in a Rover 
it is to handle the work of a craftsman, or 
precision instrument. 

The standard of silence achieved is remark- | 
ably high. With’all windows closed both road | 
and traffic noise are reduced to a gentle murmur, 
This is largely due to the perfection of the do 
and window sealing, which should make the 
Rover one of the most draught- and dust 
cars available. So good is the sealing that 
decided effort is required, when shutting the 
fourth door, to overcome the compression of air 
within the body. The Girling hydrostatic brakes 
are an outstanding feature of the car. They have 
servo assistance which reduces the pedal effort } 
required, and the usual time-lag with serv 
assistance is most difficult to detect. ” Although the | 
car is both heavy and fast, repeated efforts to fade } 
the bushes, by.doing emergency stops repeatedly | 


On the open road the increased power pro- 
vided on the 105S gives.the car a much longer} 


stride than previous Rovers, and I gained 
impression that the cruising speed could com- 
fortably be anything between 65 and 85 m_p. h. 
Although this new model is the fastest Rover 
so far produced, the already well-known charac-} 
teristics of other Rovers have not been lost.| 
For motorists with no desire to use the available, 
performance to the full the car is equally happy} 
at lower speeds, and under such conditions) 
almost all one’s motoring can be done without 


the convenience of both driver and ea 
any shortcoming tends to be pin-pointed in one’ 
mind. The switches for the fog lights are diffi-| 
cult to reach because of their position behind 
the steering column; 
placed high on the fascia to the right. All oth 
controls can be reached without even ea 
one’s back away from the seat squab, whi 
is unusual. All-round vision is good, 
the mirror takes advantage of the large 
window. 

Road holding and cornering are both 
good under widely different conditions. 
suspension copes equally well with low sp 
on city streets, or the highest speeds on 
straight or corners. The comparatively h 
seating position enhances the driver’s feelin 
control, and enables one to take advantag: 
the car’s cornering capabilities. Starting fi my 
cold was instantaneous throughout my test, ame 
the engine settled down quickly to its 
Proof of the engine’s silence is provided by 
fact that at both a tick-over and low speeds € 
dashboard clock can be heard. 

This new model in suitable hands 
be driven in the manner of a sports car, th 
to the well-chosen gear ratios, the smooth p 
of the engine, the faultless brakes and 
balanced suspension and steering. 
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CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


SLAM SIGNPOSTS - 


NLAM hands come in all shapes and sizes, 
but one clear fact seems to emerge—in 
nine cases out of ten an immediate signal 

the secret of success. The examples below are 

om-the second international trials; as each of 
em was played at six tables by some of the 
st bidders in the country, a comparison of 
sults should prove reasonably instructive. 
The first example raises a perennial topic: 


West @AJ9432 East @ 10 


OAC 7 © 108 
OQ 106 OAKT 
& 8 &AQT7642 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

West opens One Spade, and East must 
cide whether or not to force on a five-loser 
und that is marred to some extent by the 
ngleton in partner’s suit. Is it wiser to 
inounce a hand of rare quality with a jump to 
hree Clubs, or to start with a simple Two 
lubs and hope to catch up on a later round? 

should say that the results go some way 
wards answering the question. 

Four of the six East players elected to 
rce and duly reached a successful small slam 
Clubs. The sequence I like best is that of 
riday and Flint: One Spade—Three Clubs; 
hree Spades—Four Clubs; Four Hearts—Six 
lubs. When you force in a minor and rebid it 
1 the next round, by-passing Three No- 
rumps, the suit becomes more or less agreed; 
should be so long and solid that one small 
ump will suffice in the other hand. It follows 
1at West’s call of Four Hearts in this sequence 
‘intended as an encouraging cue bid, and it 
as just what East wanted to hear. 

The first four bids were the same at three 
ther tables, but the continuations strike me as 
ss satisfactory. Over Four Clubs one West 
layer again rebid his Spades, but raised Five 
lubs to Six on the next round. In the other 
vo cases West bid a meaningless Four Dia- 
ionds over Four Clubs, evidently through fear 
rat a bid of Four Hearts might be passed; 
ast could only say Five Clubs, and after an 
nhappy trance West decided to call the slam. 

Now let us see what happened when East 
eclined to force. Case A: One Spade—Two 
lubs; Two Spades—Five Clubs. The attempt 
) catch up left West unmoved; he could 
isualise a prodigious Club suit, but not three 
nd a half quick tricks. In case B the Vienna 
ystem was in operation, and the sequence, 
hich I do not profess to understand,.is re- 
orded' as follows: One Spade—Two Clubs; 
wo Diamonds—Two Hearts; Three Spades— 


our Spades. 
The next hand has a similar motif: 
West @ Q 2 East @ A 1097 
OY K96 VYAQIT4 
oO Ork2 
&AK108643 952 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 

In the absence of a three-nought Club 
reak 13 tricks were cold; but the hands fit 
erfectly, and failure to reach a grand slam does 
ot call for censure. In fact, only three pairs 
ut of six got as far as Six Clubs. 

In two cases the opposition remained 
lent. Preston and Swimer, members of the 
inning team, bid thus: One Club—One Heart; 
hree Clubs—Three Diamonds; Three Hearts— 
hree Spades; Three No-Trumps—Six Clubs. 
ome pundits disapproved of West’s jump rebid 
a mere 12 points, but to my mind it is fully 
istified by the playing strength; it is often hard 
» catch up on such hands after a simple rebid. 
ast was naturally elated by this bid of Three 
lubs and made skilful attempts to jockey his 
artner into calling the grand slam; but West, 
mscious of his limited honour strength and 
ast’s failure to force, refused at the last fence. 

The Sharples brothers, also unopposed, 
‘ached the same spot by a quicker route: One 
lub—Two Hearts; Three Clubs—Three No- 
tumps; Five Clubs—Six Clubs. East belongs 
'a school which appreciates the worth of a 15- 
int hand with three Aces opposite an opening 
d; once he had signalled game values by 
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forcing with Two Hearts, a happy landing was 
inevitable. The third pair to reach a slam were 
Smart, and I, but by a method which gave cold 
shudders to a certain columnist. Here North bid 
One Diamond over the Club opening, and East 
elected to force with Two Diamonds instead of 
Two Hearts. His side continued smoothly 
enough with Three Clubs—Three Diamonds; 
Five Clubs—Six Clubs. 

A word of explanation may not come 
amiss. A bid of Two Hearts over partner’s 
One Club does not promise anything specific, 
such as a colossal Club fit; it merely states that 
a game is in sight and asks for further infor- 
mation. By the same token an immediate 
overcall in an opponent’s suit, like East’s bid of 
Two Diamonds, is not necessarily based on 
super Club support, and still less is it one of the 
so-called directional asking bids which compel 
the partner to bid No-Trumps with only a part- 
guard in the enemy suit. Two Diamonds is 
simply a game force which asks for natural 
rebids; all West knows at this point is that East 
has not got a strong suit of his own, since other- 
wise he would have forced with Two Spades or 
Two Hearts. 

The right contract could scarcely be missed 
because, over West’s rebid of Three Clubs, East 
had in reserve a repeat cue bid in Diamonds. 
And now, if West lacked a four-card major or a 
really good Club suit, he could bid Three No- 
Trumps with a Diamond holding such as Q x or 
J x x. As North has made a vulnerable overcall, 
he probably has long Diamonds headed by King- 
Queen or King-Knave and a card of re-entry, in 
which case Three No-Trumps may fail unless the 
declaration is placed with West. 

Now consider the cases where East-West 
missed the slam. First, a Vienna sequence: One 
Club — One No-Trump ; Two Clubs — Two 
Hearts; Three Clubs—Three No-Trumps; Four 
Hearts—Five Clubs (the first two calls are 
artificial). The other two sequences were 
identical: One Club (North, One Diamond)— 
One Heart; Two Clubs—Two Diamonds; Three 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Hearts—Four Hearts. Note the effect of East’s 
failure to force and of his partner’s simple rebid 
in Clubs. 

The next example shows how the trouble 
can start with an ill-judged opening bid: 


West @& 1062 East @ A 
OAIEB OK 08539 
&KQJ93 86 
b& KI &AQ54 


Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 
At four tables East made a forcing take-out 
and duly reached Six Hearts. Only Clark and 


Leader-Williams had to contend with inter- 
ference, as follows: 

West North East South 

1 Diamond 1 Spade _ 3 Hearts 3 Spades 
4 Hearts No bid 4No-Trumps_ No bid 
6 Hearts No bid No bid No bid 


East’s bid of Four No-Trumps was the 
Culbertson convention. The other successful 
pairs were L. Tarlo and Franklin, with One 
Diamond—Two Hearts ; Three Hearts—Four 
Clubs ; Five Clubs—Five Spades ; Six Hearts; 
the Sharples brothers, with One Diamond—Two 
Hearts; Two No-Trumps—tThree Clubs; Four 
Hearts—Four No-Trumps; Six Hearts; and 
Swimer and Preston, with One Diamond—Two 
Hearts; Three Diamonds—Three Hearts; Four 
Hearts—Four No-Trumps; Six Hearts. The 
first of these sequences, which features a direct 
Heart raise by West, wins my vote. 

The last two West players elected to open 
with a weak (12-14 points) No-Trump on what 
strikes me as a most unsuitable, hand, with 
results as follows: Case A: One No-Trump— 
Three Hearts; Four Hearts—Four Spades; Five 
Hearts—pass. (As his only primary control was 
in the trump suit, West felt unable to back up 
his partner’s slam try; I think a bid of Five 
Diamonds is justified in this instance.) Case B: 
One No-Trump—Two Clubs (conventional) ; 
Two Diamonds—Four Hearts. I cannot see 
the point of “asking for a four-card major” 
on a hand like East’s, and the result speaks 
for itself. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 


1420 . 


ACROSS 
It is a good thing to know a Benedictine (6) 
4, Hence the manatees (8) 
10. “So faithful in love and so dauntless in war” 


“Crossword No. 1420, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent (9) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 11. 


Wednesday, May 1, 1957 


Blooming warrant for osculation (5) 

12. Killers on the high seas (4) 

13. This obstinate fellow is no cavalier (10) 

15. He has got ties all knotted (7) 

16. The Navy is among the 

19. Noisy comforts (6) 

21. The best came first, though intoxicated (7) 

23. Was one slimmer in those days? Depends on 
the load! (10) 

25. He’s a duck of a pirate (4) 

27. Dr. Grantly, perhaps, gets an honour, how 
poisonous! (5) 

28. With knobs on! (9) 

29. In the manner of the Villa, perhaps; does that 
surprise? (8) 

30. The brown horse takes to the drink, to improve 

his coat, no doubt (3, 3) 


affirmatives (6) 


DOWN 
1. Easy victory at the end of the road (8) 
2. For wear when the ashes are not obtainable? 
9 
3, né ee please, for this deity (4) 
5. A thousand by word of mouth? Right (7) 
6. The kind with an illuminated dial? (5, 5) 
7. It’s great, this.buckled shield (5) 
Some bhiS to water at those 20” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
9. Una has fallen in the vat. Get out! (6) 
14, A member of the Escapers’ Club? (10) 
17. Nothing, love, on the register in Egypt (9) 
18. Something more, to put a finishing touch to 
the document? (8) 
20. See 8 (7) 
21. A dog got up to meet Father in it (6) 
22, The elder Miss Primrose (6) 
24. It gets trapped in strange nets (5) 
26. She’s among the girls under the parasol gaily 
coloured (4) 


Notr.—tThis Competition does not apply to the United 
tates. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1419. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of April 18, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Distaff; 5, Advised; 9, Areopagus; 10 Chase; 
11, Talma; 12, Re-arrange; 14, Ghost of a chance; 17, Simple 
fracture; 21, Estaminet; 23, Haven; 24, Basin; 25, Passenger; 
Stealth; 
3, Appraisal; 4, Figure of fun; 5, Ass; 6, Vicar; 7, Shannon; 
8, Deepened; 13, Anabaptists; 15, Hatchment; 16, Assemble; 
18, Matisse; 19, Ravages; 20, Energy; 22, Month; 25, Pam. 


26, Evesham; 27, Satisfy. DOWN.—1, Drafts; 2, 


The winner of Crossword No. 1418 is 
Mrs. B. Hankey, 
Stanton Manor, 
Chippenham, 
Wiltshire. 
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Leather 


Cussons Imperial Leather \c: 7. | 
is the choice of men of fame \ Ey GUE 
and men of promise. It SE : (oe <a 


is the choice of men 
of good taste. 


Brilliantine 


Liquid 2/6 & 1/11 
Solid 2/- 


The crowlm of 
the crows 
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COLT cedar houses 


Almost 40 years’ experience goes into the construction 

of every Colt House. Planned to suit individual requirements, 

they are easily and quickly erected and can 

be speedily delivered anywhere in Britain. Very warm 

and dry, and well suited to exposed situations, Colt 

Houses should make a special appeal to the more discriminating 
26/6 per bottle. Order through your Club, client who appreciates an attractive house 

Wine Merchant or Direct—C.O.D. from the Shippers. at a moderate price carried out by skilled country craftsmen. 


SHIPPED AND BOTTLED BY A demonstration house is open for inspection, by 


Cc H oO R L T O N ’ S appointment, at Bethersden. 


WINESANDUSPIRTEEMER CHR NGS eae gare. o Sms tee ae details 
10) ungalows sports pavilions, etc. 
78 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER 2 septa ieee aca cee 8 ; 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 5980 Ww. H. COLT,SON & CO.LTD. 
Bethersden, Nr. Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 216 & 210 
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(HE ESTATE MARKET 


! 
| T is early yet to assess the effect 
| that the Budget is likely to have 
@ on the property market, but a 
joncensus of opinion among estate 
igents is that it will make little differ- 
mee to prices, since the Chancellor has 
nade it clear that there is to be no 
elaxing of restrictions on private 
dorrowing. Were it not for these 
‘estrictions, the increased income-tax 
ilowances for children would have 
deen regarded as a bull point for the 
market for freehold houses, especially 
those situated within easy travelling 
listance of London and other large 
tities: but, as it is, many married 
souples, though anxious to buy their 
>wn homes, find it impossible to raise 
the initial deposit, and nowhere in the 
Budget proposals is there any indica- 
tion that this situation is likely to 
change. 


TENANT FARMERS’ 
POSITION 

NOTHER likely effect of a con- 
tinuation of the credit squeeze is 
that tenant farmers, who, in normal 
times, provide the principal opposition 
to investors when a large estate comes 
into the market, will find it hard to 
compete successfully. Indeed, this 
trend has been increasingly noticeable 
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AFTER THE BUDGET 


BUILT ABOUT 1450 

HE existing Dalhousie Castle was 

built about 1450 and is a typical 
example of Scottish architecture of 
the 15th century, although at that 
time it consisted only of a central, 
L-shaped keep standing in a courtyard 
contained by a high wall. Over the 
centuries, however, the courtyard was 
built up and roofed over to provide 
additional accommodation. But the 
site of the moat can be seen to-day. 
Immediately above the front door is 
the family crest,a canted shield charged 
with an eagle, supported by griffins 
and surmounted by a unicorn’s head. 

An interesting feature of the 
Castle is its “bottle dungeon,”’ so called 
because, in its original form, it could 
be entered only through a square hole 
cut in the floor above it. Ropes were 
used for lowering and raising prisoners 
and the grooves made by their friction 
are plainly visible to-day. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are 
agents for the property. 


VEN SOLD 


EN, Milborne Port, Sherborne, 
Dorset, cannot boast as _ long- 
standing a family connection with the 
Medlycotts as that of Dalhousie Castle 
with the Ramsays, but until last year, 


VEN HOUSE, SOMERSET: THE SOUTH FRONT 


during the past three or four years, 
and evidence that it continues comes 
John 
Taylor, Stevenson and Sowerby, éstate 


from Lincolnshire. Messrs. 
agents, of Louth, when reporting 
the sale of 12 farms and smallholdings 
totalling approximately 2,600 acres 
for an overall figure of more than 
£130,000, state that in every case the 
properties were sold to investors by 
Owner-occupiers, who will be staying 
on as tenants. 


DALHOUSIE CASTLE FOR SALE 


N offer to sell Dalhousie Castle or 
to let it on lease is made by the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

Dalhousie, the oldest inhabited 
castle in the three Lothians, is also one 
of the oldest houses in Scotland still 
owned by the family that founded it, 
in this instance the Ramsays of 
Dalwelsey. The first member of the 
family of whom definite information is 
available was Simon de Ramseia, who 
came to Scotland with David I (1124- 
93). The Ramsays’ occupation of 
Dalhousie dates from the 13th century 
and in 1296 William de Ramsay swore 
fealty to Edward I for his lands there. 
Two years later Edward spent a night 
there a few days before his defeat of 
Sir William Wallace at Falkirk. Later, 
William de Ramsay, supported Robert 
Bruce against the English, and his son, 
Alexander, backed Bruce’s son, the 
four-year-old King David IJ, against 
Edward HI of England. Then, in 
1400, under command of another Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, Dalhousie Castle 
Survived a six-month siege by 
Henry IV. 


when the estate was sold to a private 
investor, it had been in the possession 
of the first-named family since 1698 
when the existing house was begun by 
order of James Medlycott. Ven, an 
outstanding example of William and 
Mary architecture, is one of the few 
houses of the period in the West of 
England built of red brick. In the past 
few months numerous approaches 
have been made by people wanting the 
property for use as a school or an 
hotel, and several by people wanting 


to acquire it for demolition. 
But these approaches, to quote 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and_ Staff’s 


Yeovil office, who have negotiated its 
sale, ““were not well received.’ In- 
stead, it has been sold to Mrs. Collins, 
who will make it her home, and who, 
it is understood, will do away with the 
extensive domestic offices added in the 
19th century and restore the building 
to roughly its original proportions. 


SALES IN SCOTLAND 


WO sporting estates in Scotland 

that have changed hands privately 
through Messrs. C. W. Ingram and 
Sons are East Rhidorroch, Ross-shire, 
which includes a deer forest and a hill 
farm, and Spinningdale, near Bonar 
Bridge, Sutherland, where there are 
grouse moors and a home farm. The 
Hon. P. E. Brassey is the new owner of 
East Rhidorroch, and Spinningdale is 
divided between Mr. James Robertson 
Justice, who combines film acting 
with falconry and who has bought 
the house and farm, and Mr. Mackin- 
tosh of Elgin, who has acquired the 
moors. PROCURATOR. 
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Magnet is the modern Hard Gloss 


White Lead Paint in 30 intermixable colours 
WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 
+ NEWCASTLE 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD - LONDON 
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ULE a 


Among a steadily growing circle 


of wholly satisfied smokers, 


no tobacco enjoys a higher esteem than 


_ Player’s “No Name” 


Li 


yl 


CME 


[PNN 83]] 


erry € 
fe perc re Sheer aelight 
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A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen botiles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD, PERTH. SCOTLAND. Established 1800 
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JOCK SCOTT 


A versatile lightweight. Can be worn with 
Bond Street suitings, West of England 
worsteds or straight-from-the-crofters 
cottagetweeds. This hat in Scotts traditional 


quality is available in eleven colours. 


SCOTTS 
The Hatters 


1, Old Bond Street, 


London. W.1. 


Those wishing 
to be judged correct come to 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


for Riding Clothes and Saddlery 
Y 


; - SS 
Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 
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PROFIT CHANGES 
OF 20 YEARS 


| HOSE of us who were farming 
| _ twenty years ago were lucky in 
! those days if we were able to 
jmake any profit at the end of the 
farming year. Cattle and sheep farmers 
with most of their land in permanent 
/grass did better than those who worked 
‘their farms intensively. This is a 
generalisation and there were, of 
course, exceptions, but the normal 
|picture in the arable districts was not 
Jat all cheerful. A measure of the 
changes in farming conditions and 
profits over the past twenty years is 
(given in Report on Farming 1955-56 
(Farm Economics Branch, School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge, 3s. 6d., post 
_ free). : 

In 1935 the profit per farm, the ave- 
“rage size being 208 acres, was £363. In 
fact, the twenty East Anglian farmers 
‘concerned did not average £363 profit. 
Their actual profit in that year was 
£276, but the economists, to be fair all 
round, have adjusted the 1935 crop 
yields upwards to the five-year pre- 
|war average. Now these same twenty 
farmers are doing much better. Their 
| profit in 1955 was £1,610. Of this in- 
crease £531 is due to changes in the 
general level of prices; the greater part 
/is due to better farming. The most 
noticeable change over the period is 
the increase in crop yields. Compared 
with 1935-39, wheat yields in 1951-55 
were up by 35 per cent., barley by 
24 per cent., oats by 28 per cent., 
potatoes by 33 per cent., and sugar- 
beet by 27 per cent. Much of this is 
due to the greater use of fertilisers, 
| which increased to 44 times the pre- 
war volume. Moreover, there has been 
a5 per cent. increase in cereal crops at 
| the expense of roots and leys. These 
|farms are now devoting 62 per cent. 
‘of their arable acreage to cereals. 


Less Livestock 


N the livestock side these twenty 

/ farms show a reduction of 24 per 
| cent. in density of stocking from 1935 to 
| 1955, or 13 percent. if horses are exclud- 
ed from the calculation. They do not 
tely heavily on milk cheques. This is 
| only a small sample, and it so happens 
| that the five sheep flocks kept before 
|the war on these farms have been 
‘eliminated. They have more poultry 
| and their sales of beef cattle have in- 
| creased. But it is the extra barley, 
|Sugar-beet and potatoes which have 
| provided the better financial returns. 
| Among the costs rather less labour 
|is used, and the net output per £100 
| Spent on labour (including manual 
‘work carried out by the farmer) has 
increased by 62 per cent. Machinery 
| Costs have increased nearly 23 
| times. But taking labour and machin- 
ery together the net output per £100 
Spent has increased by 20 per cent. 
Human resources are being used to 
better effect, thanks to extra machin- 
ery. These East Anglian figures 
| Present a satisfactory picture. I should 
| add that the 1955 crop yields have 
been adjusted to the five-year average 
of 1951-55 and not taken alone on 1955, 
which was a season of ideal weather, 
though it may have been a little too 
| dry in some areas. 


Pigeons on Peas 


Freco peas seem to be all too 
* attractive to woodpigeons, and it 
has been a big task in the last week or 
two to keep them off the crop. Apart 
(om peas and young clover, which 
Pigeons like, it is estimated that they 
ge the Brussels sprout crop to a 

cost of £400,000 a year. Spasmodic 
hooting must kill several hundred 
thousand pigeons a year, but still they 
Seem. to be on the increase. Possibly 
this is a problem that we have aggra- 
vated by the use of weed killers and 
Msecticides on farm crops, thus 


depriving the woodpigeon of much 
natural food, which it gleaned un- 
obtrusively from the crops to our 
benefit. It may be that the scientists 
will, in a year or two, give us an 
effective narcotic that will control the 
woodpigeon. Meanwhile, we must 
wage war on the bird, and if nests can 
be destroyed in the breeding season 
this is probably the most effective 
action. 


Calf Subsidy 


HE certifying officers who go 

round for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to approve calves for the beef- 
rearing subsidy have become rather 
more particular in recent months. 
I am told that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture considers that in many parts 
of the country dual-purpose calves 
which would not produce a reasonable 
carcass of meat have been receiving 
calf-subsidy payments. The official 
ruling is that the animal should be 
likely in the end to yield “‘a carcass of 
reasonably good quality beef.’’ The 
certifying officer takes, anyway, a 
kindly view of the calf that is black 
and polled, although its mother was 
obviously an Ayrshire cow. A white 
blaze on the head denoting a Hereford 
sire is also taken as a good mark. But 
the certifying officer should also bear 
in mind that Friesian steers are well 
liked by butchers in many parts of the 
country. The public is looking for 
lean meat, and the definition of 
“reasonably good quality beef’’ has 
altered a yood deal since the days 
before the war. 


Cheap Chicks 


OME of the leading hatcheries 
which supply day-old  pullet 
chicks to farmers have been making 
drastic reductions in prices lately. 
For mid-April delivery they ask no 
more than £11 a 100 for the standard 
Rhode Island Red crosses. This is a 
reduction of £5 or more on the prices 
asked for and obtained in February 
and March. There is always some 
price reduction towards the end of the 
peak rearing season, and this year 
the hatcheries seem to be having real 
difficulty in disposing of all the chicks 
produced. They had banked on a fur- 
ther expansion in poultry keeping on 
general farms. It looks as though many 
farmers have decided that they have 
big enough units and some of the 
smalJler people, not liking the prospect 
of the reduced guaranteed price for 
eggs, decided not to rear any pullets 
this season. It will be interesting to see, 
when the June returns are published, 
how the 1957 farm flocks compare with 
those of last year, when the increase in 
numbers was still going out. 
Fugitive Piglet 
FEW days ago the road-man who 
happened to be working outside 
my farm buildings set up a great 
shouting to attract attention. He had 
seen a little white pig running across 
the road. It did not belong to the farm, 
but it seemed right to catch it up, and, 
with the aid of the sheep-dog, the 
little pig was secured, panting and 
rather distressed. It was only four or 
five weeks old, but it soon settled down 
in some straw in a loose-box to take a 
feed of milk from a bottle. There it 
has remained. None of the neighbours 
keeps white pigs or owned to this one. 
Police say that no loss has been re- 
ported. I can only suppose that a sow 
and litter were being transported to a 
market and this little pig fell out. But 
it is curious that last September a 
strange ewe joined the farm flock and 
has not been claimed. Our luck must 
be in, but I feel that the road-man has 
a prior claim to the little pig. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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Gorgeous, glorious peppermint 
creams. Lines of them. Layers of 
them. All deep in dessert chocolate. 
All fresh from the people who know 
exactly what chocolate peppermint 
creams should taste like. And make 
them just like that. 


These are made for connoisseurs. 
For true devotees. They are, 
beyond doubt, the finest 
chocolate peppermint creams 
you can buy. And, quite 
unmistakably, by Tobler. 


ack for 


| [obler 


CHOCOLATE 
PEPPERMINT CREAMS 
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MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS TOBLERONE 
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HER MAJESTY 
OINTMENT ie des SUEEN Eliz, 


MOET 
& 
CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1949 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


APP wee BET py r 


HARVEY & GQ@RE eq 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


and Division since the year 1812 


AN EDWARDIAN DIAMOND AND PEARL JEWEL 


J. WENTWORTH DAY 


Poison | 
on the Land | 


\ The War on Wild Life andSome Remedies 


‘<A documented account of what is happening as a result of the © 
new and chemicalised methods of farming ... What is the antidote 
to the brilliant ingenuity of Man? Read Mr. Wentworth Day’s 
chapters on the remedy.” 

RICHARD CHURCH (Truth) 


“A valuable treatise on rural England . . . an outstanding piece of 
work.” (Sphere) 


25s. net. 
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SS ONLY £32.10s. return on Mondays | 
SS: £36 return on Saturdays or Sundays / 
NS Fly from London Airport to Perpignan; then by fast | 
NS motor coach to the Costa Brava resorts; hostess service | 
NS and meals on the plane; minimum customs formalities. 
NS Day flights. 
RYN Book through your Travel Agent Also direct EAGLE flights to DINARD « LA BAULE - LUXEMBOURG - 
Wv or INNSBRUCK « SARAGOSSA + PERPIGNAN and SWISS EAGLE, new 
oe EA GL E air-coach economy route to SWITZERLAND 
N N 
SS AIRWAYS OF BRITAIN Marble Arch House Air Terminal, 40 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 
S (AMBassador 7799) and 76 Deansgate, Manchester (Deansgate 789!) 
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| “ Interesting— 

‘heard more requests 
| Spain this year 
” this Fino 
\m Patricio 


an any other dry Sherry” 


San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 


asked for first 
in Spain aS = 
Imported by 
f[ATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. E.C.4 


CHARLES 
HOWARD 


{N 18TH CENTURY NUBIAN 
HEAD APPLIQUE ON MIRROR 
PLATE, SET IN A FINE WATER 
GILT CARVED WOOD FRAME 


48, SLOANE ST., S.W.1 


SLOane 4249 - 3387 
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NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIES OF A 
DIPLOMAT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


« 


AM not naturally romantic,”’ 
says Sir George Rendel in The 
Sword and the Olive (John 
Murray, 28s.), and readers will have 
discovered this for themselves long 
before reaching page 176. Recollections 
of Diplomacy and the Foreign Service is 
the sub-title, and to his work in those 
departments of our nation’s life Sir 
George has devoted himself prudently, 
persistently, more often than not suc- 
cessfully, but never romantically. It is 
for its matter rather than its manner 
that the book is worth reading. Where 
lightness appears, it is because Sir 
George records it: he never creates it. 
And there is hghtness. Look at Ernest 
Bevin! When Sir George was our 


While taxation was comparatively 
light this was not likely to lead to 
serious troubles. But when the British 
Treasury was able to claim nearly half 
the gross profits in tax, it was useless 
to tell the Persians that their share in 
the remaining profits was a generous 
one... My own view, for what it is 
worth, is that it was mainly the vast 
amount taken in British taxation... . 
that made the Persians increasingly 
discontented . . . and which helped to 
tip the scale when the next crisis came.”’ 

How, in this way, one thing leads 
to another that had not been foreseen 
is illustrated by Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews. Sir George points out that 
in the early °’30s the policy of 
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THE SWORD AND THE OLIVE. By Sir George Rendel 
(John Murray, 28s.) 


THE STORY OF GABRIELLE. By Catherine Gabrielson 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


DEATH OF A HUNTSMAN. By H. E. Bates 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
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Ambassador in Brussels, Bevin was 
Foreign Minister and was to stay for 
a few days in the Embassy. ‘Our 
best guest-room had a particularly 
narrow opening into its adjoining bath- 
room. Bevin was far from thin, and I 
seriously doubted whether he would 
get through. I eventually obtained his 
waist measurement from the Foreign 
Office.”” Bevin squeezed through with 
an inch or two to spare and a grin on 
his face. He proved to be “‘a pleasant 
and easy guest,’’ remembered with 
affection. Everybody liked that man. 
If he had a fault, says Sir George, it 
was his belief that others would share 
his own response to morality, common- 
sense and good-will. “One of his last 
little vanities was dropping his h’s. He 
did not like to be rushed, and if one 
went too fast he would say rather 
petulantly: “Don’t ’urry me, don’t 
*urry me.’” 


BLUE LINE IN THE DESERT 


Another amusing episode con- 
cerned the mapping of those vague 
tracts of desert over which sheiks 
claimed sovereignty. “One of the 
Persian Gulf sheiks began enquiring 
where we considered that his territory 
really ended. The Acting Political 
Resident in the Gulf wrote him a letter 
(of which he sent us a copy) in which 
he answered: ‘The southern boundary 
of Your Highness’s dominions is 
marked by a blue line.’ No map 
accompanied the letter or was referred 
to, and I believe that parties on camels 
went on looking for a blue line in the 
sands of the desert for several months.” 

An interesting glimpse is of Sir 
John Simon confiding to the author 
and his wife that his “real ambition 
had always been to be a Shakespearian 
actor, and he quoted long speeches to 
show us how they should or should not 
be delivered on the stage.’’ This was 
in Geneva when discussions were going 
on about Persian oil, and here is an 
interesting point about one of the con- 
sequences of heavy taxation. ‘‘ The 
share of the Persian Government in 
future profits was calculated on profits 
after British taxation had been paid. 


“gradualism’’ was working well enough 
in Palestine and the Arabs might con- 
ceivably have accepted what was 
happening. But when in 1934 and 
1935 the number of Jewish arrivals 
rushed up to 42,000 and 61,000 res- 
pectively, this was something different 
from the 4,000 or 5,000 a year who had 
been coming till then. “It is hardly 
surprising that the attitude of the 
Arabs should have changed.” The 
author writes: “I still believe that this 
issue—and particularly the eventual 
creation of the independent State of 
Israel—played a major part in altering 
the whole trend of our relations with 
the Arab and Moslem world, and that 
many of our Middle Eastern difficulties 
to-day are due to the inconsistencies of 
our Palestine policy during this critical 
period.” 


A BABBLE OF TONGUES 


Sir George’s diplomatic experi- 
ence has been widespread. The first 
World War found him in Greece, 
Portugal and Spain, and the second in 
Bulgaria until that country threw in 
its lot with Germany. Back in Lon- 


don, he became Minister to the 
Yugoslav Government in exile, no 
easy task, what with Tito and 


Mihailovitch at one another’s throats 
in Yugoslavia and the young King in 
England proving difficult and un- 
disciplined. Sir George’s money was 
on Mihailovitch and he thought Tito 
—wrongly, he now admits—little more 
than a Russian agent. He asked to be 
relieved of his post, and with the rank 
of Ambassador, was sent to America 
to help in the foundation of U.N.R.R.A. 
The customary brotherly love at once 
broke out over the question of the 
“official language’? of the conference. 
There were thirty or forty delegations. 
The Russian delegate said that ‘‘ while 
it might be true that French had been 
the diplomatic language of the past, it 
was time we realised that Russian 
would be the diplomatic language of 
the future. Meanwhile the Brazilian 
representative announced that he had 
been instructed by his Government to 
say that, if Spanish became an official 
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The Spirit 
of the Wild 


Observations of North 
American animal life 
by an American 
clergyman who was a 
naturalist, explorer and 
tracker of national re- 
nown. A delightfully 
written and beautifully 
illustrated book, which 
will enthral trained and 
aspiring naturalists of 
all ages. 

HEINEMANN, 1[8s. 


The Spirit 
of the Wild 


HAYTER 


(Reg'd) 
and cutting as a goes / 


No matter how long 
or tough the grass the 
HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
will not choke and pro- 
duces a neat, trim finish 
without effort. 


Ilustrated is the 24-in. MOTOR 
SCYTHE powered by a4-stroke 


engine. 


CASH PRICE 


£52-0-0 
delivered U.K, 
or initial pay- 
ment of £6.3.8, 
and 8 monthly 
payments of (7 
£6.3.8. 


HAYTERS (Sales) Ltd. 
8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
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By Appointment 
Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT. 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
CLOCKS AND _ SILVER 


A rare PAIR of  Hepplewhite | 
= .. mahogany serpentine commodes on_ short | 
cabriole legs, with shaped under-frame. The j 
tops are crossbanded, and the sides are also | 
of serpentine form. Circa 17754 
Measurements:— 4 ft. wide at back 

234 ins. deep 

2 ft. 6 ins. high 


I 


40 NEW BOND STREET) 
LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738. Cablegrams, Mallettson, London. }; 


\ 
' 


\ 


SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 9th May of 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GOLD, SILVER AND PLATE | 


including the property of. 


The Countess of Dudley, The Lord Cottesloe, John Kennedy, Esq., John Wyndham, Esq., removed from || 
Petworth House, Sussex, and the property of a Lady | 


A Charles II toilet service, maker’s mark R.C., fleur de lys below. A Charles II silver-gilt covered vase, maker’s A William III Irish punch bowl engraved with a contempor- 
mark I.H., London, 1680, 14} ins. high. ary inscription, by Thomas Botts, Dublin, 1701. 13} ins. diam, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (9 plates) 4/6d. PLAIN CATALOGUE 3d. Post Free 


Apes SOTHEBY & CO. Telegea 


Abinitio, Wesdo, 


6545 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, W.l London 


fiat 
i 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


pguage and Portuguese did not, he 
huld have to leave the conference.”’ 
aereupon a Pole got up and spoke for 
| hour in Polish. 

| Sir George was closely concerned 
ith Foreign Service reform, and sets 
it here some of his views on the 
eal diplomat. He is all against dip- 
macy founded on economics. “A 
od diplomat should not be a 
ecialist.”’ “It is not the business of 
diplomat simply to fight for the par- 
cular interests of his own country, 
ough he should be ready to defend 
em if they are threatened.” One of 
s main tasks is “to bring about 
ternational understanding and peace, 
so far as this can be done without 
crificing essential principles of right 
id wrong.’ These appear to be the 
shts by which he has steered his own 
uurse through the long years here 
corded. 


VISDOM OF A DYING CHILD 


Catherine Gabrielson’s short book, 
he Story of Gabrielle (Michael Joseph, 
Js. Gd.) will, I feel, be liked or dis- 
ced intensely. Gabrielle, a ten-year- 
d American child, living in New 
ork, was the daughter of the author. 
ne appeared to be exceptionally 
salthy, and she was, above all things, 
fe-loving. One gains the impression 
"a child who might have become 
stable, and who, despite her obvious 
ilents, of which she was no doubt 
naware, remained gay and full of 
uldish fun and vivacity. Suddenly, 
ithout warning and without apparent 
use, she fell ill. The doctors were 
uzzled for a time; then an exception- 
ly widespread cancer was discovered 
ad Gabrielle was dead in a few weeks. 

The mother here gives us an 
scount of those weeks, sparing us 
othing of clinical detail or of, at 
mes, revolting pain; but convinced 
1at she was undergoing, in company 
ith the dying child, a profound 
yiritual experience. “What I dis- 
yvered is that life, every minute of 
_is beautiful and precious and excit- 
ig always, no matter what the con- 
ition of the body. You taught me 
iat, along with so many other things 
i the weeks that followed—the most 
iminous weeks of my life.” 


MOMENTS OF GAIETY 


That word “luminous” is the 
ey-word of the book. The mother 
ved in the child’s hospital room 
1roughout the illness, and a relation- 
ip that clearly had always been 
ving deepened day by day, despite 
uch that might have been con- 
dered revolting and disgusting, into 
n almost spiritual communion in 
hich both shared. The child re- 
lained a child; she even had her 
loments of a child’s gaiety and 
ivolity, but she knew she was dying 
nd she accepted that fact almost with 
le grave wisdom of a philosophic 
dult. She once said to her mother: 
Tt am an old woman. I’m infinity 
ears old.’ In wisdom she seemed it; 
ut still she was a child who always on 
aking greeted the morning with a 
hild’s beautiful confident words: 
Good morning, day.”’ 

One day, to encourage the child, 
le mother brought her storm-coat 
nd hung it where it could be seen. 
As I turned, you said gently and 
hidingly: ‘You know I’ll never be 
ble to walk out of here.’”’ 

Thus she told her mother all that 
1¢ knew and all that she accepted; 
nd thereafter, on that basis, they 
ved out her few remaining days. An 
dd and deeply felt little book. 


a 


DEADLIER THAN THE MALE 


All four stories in Mr. H. E. 
Bates’s new volume, Death of a Hunts- 
man (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.), have 
a common theme: that the female of 
the species is more deadly than the 
male. A discarded mistress, meeting 
her lover again and finding him 
indifferent, goads him to death. A 
lorry-driver is used by a chance-met 
woman as the unwitting instrument of 
intended murder. A girl, flying from 
her husband and turning up in a 
small island with a burning climate, 
leads a poor shipping clerk a pretty 
dance that almost kills him. A child 
in her teens leads on an amorous old 
man who had been dallying with the 
ageing lady next door, and the lady 
next door puts an end to her misery 
with cyanide. 

So we have here not much fun 
and more than enough frustration. 
We have also Mr. Bates’s great skill as 
a story-teller, keen observation of men 
and women, and sensitive response to 
the natural scene. Though all the 
people we meet are engaged in the 
same sexual dance, they are perfectly 
differentiated; and the scenes through 
which they move are as clearly separ- 
ate as pictures by Constable, Gauguin 
and Crome. 


TO 
HARPSICHORD MAKERS 


AKERS of the Harpsichord and 
Clavichord, 1440-1840, by Don- 
ald Boalch (George Ronald, 63s.), is a 
once-for-all book: nothing comparable 
with it has been written before, and in 
all probability it will not be written 
again. It represents an enormous 
amount of research, and so far as it can 
be readily checked it has brought a 
high degree of accuracy into a field in 
which there must inevitably be gaps 
and speculation. The year 1840 has, 
of course, a special relevance to the 
collector and writer on antiques, but 
it might perhaps be suggested in this 
particular case that a supplement 
should have been added recording the 
names of such modern makers as the 
Dolmetsches and Tull of Eastbourne. 
There are not many of them, their 
instruments could be traced without 
much difficulty, and their craftsman- 
ship can stand comparison with that 
of many makers of the past. As Mr. 
Boalch invites suggestions it might be 
added that, although he records two 
examples in Mrs. Ionides’s collections 
at Buxted and Twickenham, he omits 
a Johannes Pohlmann and a Gabriel 
Buntebart and Stevers made in 1790. 
Also he notes that Zumpe was in 
partnership with Buntebart, but does 
not devote a separate entry to Bunte- 
bart (possibly because he was better 
known as a maker of pianos?). 


VAGABOND’S PRIMER 
HOSE who enjoy following in the 
footsteps of the medieval vaga- 

bonds and pilgrims, of Borrow and 
Belloc, will find much practical help in 
Showell Styles’s The Camper's and 
Tramper’s Week-end Book (Seeley Ser- 
vice, 15s.). Mr. Styles is an authority 
on tramping, having, as he tells us, 
among other expeditions wandered 
round Europe for six months with no 
more than what he could carry on his 
back, and his advice on such matters 
as boots, tents, rucksacks and food has 
wide experience behind it. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. The first is for the true tramp 
who goes without a tent, and it has use- 
ful chapters on the art of walking and 
where to sleep; the second deals with 
camps of all sizes, from the one-man 
tent to full-scale settlements with a 
dozen tents or more; the third is an 
anthology of prose and poetry of the 
open road ranging from Shakespeare 
to Robert Louis Stevenson. There are 
many line drawings by John Sweet, 
both humorous sketches and practical 
diagrams. 
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BIGGS 


of 
MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


SMALL SIZE SOFA TABLE IN BURR ELM OF A BEAUTIFUL FADED COLOUR 
Height 2’ 5”. Depth 1’ 91/9”. Length (with leaves) 4’ 2”. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An important and extremely attrac 
tive Antique Queen Anne Walnut 
Tallboy Chest on its original stand. 
It measures 38 ins, wide and is 
67 ins. high. 


A very small Antique Inlaid 
Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard 
or Dressing Table. It measures 
only 384 ins. wide, is 32 ins. 
high and 16} ins. deep. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 


Telephone: 24828. 
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COUNTRY 


New tailored Cloche, with fluted double brim and head-hugging 
crown finished with eyelet holes and side stitching. Spring 
pastels and darker shades, banded with matching grosgrain. 
Size 68 to 71, with expanding inset for perfect fit. D.719, 
about 45/11, at leading Milliners and Stores everywhere. 


Made by the Makers of CONDOR and CONNOR Hats.) 


For Town and Country Beauty 


a foundation to give and guard that cream-smooth complexic 


Time off for sport, time off for relaxation... but nor time off from beauty! T 
answer? ... Helena Rubinstein’s TowN & COUNTRY Foundation, a soft crear 
liquid, specially formulated to give a natural look. TOWN & COUNTRY Foundatit 
keeps your skin smooth and supple. It ‘covers’ beautifully, holds powé 
tenaciously through long active days — in the town or deep in the country . 
never cakes or smears or streaks. 


Town & Country Foundatio 
NATURAL, PEACH BLOOM OR PINK CHAMPAGNE, 9 


Helena Rubinstein 3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 - PARIS + NEW YO! 
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FROM SPRING 
INTO SUMMER 


A country felt is shaped like a man’s 
Homburg and has a feather stuck in the 
ribbon (Herbert Johnson) 


HE light woollen outfits we buy 
during the spring are often those 
we wear most. During a cold sum- 
ler, such as last year’s, we wore our spring 
lothes almost the whole time. Thus their 
hoice needs much thought. A light warm 
oat that looks summery has become one 
f the really important items in a ward- 
obe, and an increasing number are being 
esigned by the wholesalers, who realise 
he scope of the market. 
First come the mohairs that fulfil all 
he conditions. The fabric is light as a 
ik and beautifully warm, and it is dyed 
1 glorious colours with complete success, 
S well as pale grey and beige. The long 
oats of this season often have the high 
faist indicated at the back, where they 
Ow out in gentle gores, and they button 
Own the close-fitting front. Three- 
uarter-length jackets in the same colours 
re shaped on casual lines and have plain 
leeves set in well below the shoulders and 
slight barrel effect at the back, achieved 
y an ample cut below the arms. Dorville 
how boldly checked tweeds, in vivid 
ummery pinks with white, that are warm 
nd light, as well as a white tweed that is 
erty smart. For slightly warmer days 
hey make coats in a heavy rayon slub 
ibric that looks like linen and is crease- 
Ss. For these coats vivid lime greens and 
irquoise have been chosen for wear over printed dresses, one being 
overed with roses and another with shilling-sized turquoise spots, both 
n white grounds. The coats have been cut either to hang straight from 
te shoulders or incline out gently to the hemlines, and both styles have 
atrow collars rolling away from the throat. 
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Christian Dior shows _ blue 
tweeds and one coat in sealing-wax 
red canvas wool over dresses in 
light silk printed all over with 
small flowers, the prominent colour 
repeating the colour of the coat. 
The coats are cut simply, but the 
shape, of course, is the right one, 
sleeves set in low down and collars 
inconspicuous but never close to the 
throat. They make bright gay out- 
fits for a cold summer day or for 
wearing on a holiday, for these 
bright coats look well over almost 
any colour. For the country Dior 
shows tweed coats in oatmeal or in 
soft sage green in pliable weaves 
that look like homespuns, and they 
are cut on the same lines as the 
others. 

A coat that is very popular is 
Pierre Balmain’s checked tweed 
that is stitched in pleats over the 
back of the shoulders; the pleats are 
released to make rippling fullness 
just above the waistline. This caped 
effect at the back is very different 
and smart, and the coat looks quite 
summery, but it is warm, as the 
material is solid enough to with- 
stand a cold wind. 

Summer suits look gay, as the 
sharp pastels are numerous, as well 
as the stone and beige tones among 
the tweeds. Slub woollens in mus- 
tard yellow, coral pink or forget-me- 
not blue frosted with white as they 
are woven with white one way 
resemble shantung silks. For canvas 
weaves all tones of pink and red 
coral have been shown repeatedly. 
The suits are cut with low-set arm- 
holes and collars rolling away from 
the throat and look simple; they are 
perfect for a country function, as 
well as town. They can be teamed 
with flowered silk blouses or blouses 
of filmy pleated or gathered chiffon 
in either white or a deeper tone than the suit. Accessories can be varied 
with a flowered or organza cloche, pale suéde gloves and shoes or a 
panama Homburg, sturdy low-heeled shoes of reversed calf and a fine 
sweater. 

The many stone-coloured tweed suits are constructed on easy lines, 


Panama in its natural shade used 
for a bowler-like shape with dented 
crown and a navy ribbon (Scotts) 


(Below) A beret of white cotton is 
printed with butterflies in shocking 
pink and pale pink (Dolores) 


y 
wih 


the smartest with necklines that are almost 
boat-shaped surrounded by stand-up col- 
lars on the short jackets that dip at the 
back. A London tailor, Victor King, shows 
his collection of suits in “‘toiles’’ (that is 
the shape in linen) that can be adjusted so 
that customers can really try them on 
before deciding on a style. A shantung 
dress and jacket with the skirt of the dress 
cut in three sections and dipping to a point 
at the back, as on the short jacket, made a 
smart summer outfit at this house. 


OOL jersey of the sleek double-knit 

variety is one of the favourite fabrics 
of the ‘“‘in-between”’ season, and rightly so. 
It runs through all the price ranges for 
suits, dresses and coats. In the Givenchy 
collection brought over from Paris by 
Woollands there is a delightful café-au-lait 
suit in this thick wool jersey which has a 
line of grosgrain down the centre front and 
round the collar. The bracelet-length 
sleeves are also bound with grosgrain in the 
identical colour of the suit, and the jacket 
is straight and hiplength and the skirt 
straight. A navy jumper suit, also of wool 
jersey, is smart with a neckline cut out 
to a modest curve in front and outlined 
with white piqué, and it is double- 
breasted. 

The day and cocktail dresses of this 
Givenchy boutique collection are collarless 
and often sleeveless with moulded midriffs 
and waistlines, the skirt curving out into a 
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The dress and jacket, in fine wool, are made 

in a bouclé weave in a deepish beige. The 

bodice is checked in shrimp pink and green 

on the beige (Sumrie). The check coat in 

mushroom brown and white tweed has a 

wide collar and a deep inverted pleat in the 
centre back (Bickler) 


Photographs by CountTRY Lire Studio. 


Reversed calf country shoes have white saddle-stitching on 
the shaped leather straps that buckle over the vamps 
(Bective) 


bell shape. These dresses were shown in white si 
with a flock design in lemon velvet and in coral at 
grey ottoman silk, and necklines were both curved an 
square. A buttermilk chiffon dipped in soft folds fro 
a long bodice that was high in front and fell in coy 
folds at the back, where it was held by a small bow 
the chiffon. 

The hats shown by Givenchy are large shapes i 
rustic straw or cotton and look like tea-cosies, topeé 
or hair driers as well as high-crowned Welsh hat 
They are worn set back on the head and are in whit 
honey and gold colours mostly. Much softer of outhit 
are the hats one sees being worn with suits and coa 
dresses. Many of theSe are in folded chiffon, oft 
white. 

At Simpson’s there is a collection of suits 
seven-eighths jackets over straight skirts, which mak 
ideal travelling outfits. The jackets are cut vel 
simply with high round collars and often in pa 
beiges and camel tones. A dazzlingly bright scarl 
suit has a very short jacket with the same neat roup 
collar and is finished with a black and white spotte 
tie which gives it just the right touch of youth. Lo 
coats are nearly all sleekly cut. One in a subtle mo 
green hopsack has a half belt placed high on the bag 
and a pocket on either shoulder. Another is vei 


Shower-proof coat of white cotton pin-stri 
with black. It has black velvet collar 
pocket flaps (Harrods) 


smart in pink jersey with gilt buttons— 
coat that would look well on a summe 
day over a light frock in either to 
country or seaside. The suéde coats 
jackets play an important part in 
collection. One of the most attractive i) 
full-length coat in a rich nut broy 
colour. Another is a jacket in leather 
brilliant sky blue; it is collarless. 

The cotton shower-proofed coats- 
strong colours and with the clear-cut li 
of a tailor-made look like repeating 
success of last summer. The sturd 
gaberdine is windproof, while the simp 
styles, often with gilt buttons and det 
flat-stitched pockets, make them sm 
enough for a summer afternoon functié 
Here again the pinks and yellows a 
favourites. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDS» 


